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CHAPTER I. 

WHO WAS THE INFORMER? 

Scarce half-an-hour had elapsed after the depar- 
ture of the diamond merchant, before Seager burs 
into Lady Hermia's presence, crying excitedly — 
" Oh, my lady, my lady ! " 
"What is the matter?" 
Oh, my lady!" 

Seager, restrain yourself. What is the matter ? " 
Oh, your ladyship, there are spies in the 
casde ! " 

" Spies ! What on earth can you mean ? " 
" Oh, I am sure of it. We are watched, my 
lady." 

" We ! Seager, leave the room, and send some 
one who can speak a few plain, common-sense words 
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2 THE LION IN THE PATH. 

of explanation, if you cannot do it yourself. Again 
I demand from you, what is the matter ? " 

" Oh, my lady, but I was so shocked — so excited ! 
Some one must have been watching — must have been 
prepared long ago to watch; and that wretch, who- 
ever he is, has told my lord your father that a 
stranger has been admitted to an audience with you, 
and been with you a long time." 

" Indeed ! Are you sure of this ? " 

" Oh, yes, indeed, my lady. And though they are 
doing everything as secretly as possible, I have dis- 
covered, through Shrubsole, that men armed, and 
horses, are fast getting ready — Shrubsole himself is 
one — and that the earl and Sir Charles are both 
going with them in pursuit." 

'* Do they not know he is a mere diamond mer- 
chant ? " 

" I cannot say, my lady ; but if they do know it, 
I am very sure they don't believe it. Oh, my lady, 
blood will be shed. And whose blood ?" 

" Ay, Seager, whose blood ? Who can answer that? 
Seager, come here. Nay, look me in the face. Can 
I — can your unhappy mistress trust you ? " 

" Oh, my dear, sweet mistress, if you would ! If 
only you would!" 

"I will. You have guessed or discovered my 
secret relation with General Lord Langton ?" 

" Forgive me, my lady, for saying — ^Yes V\ 
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"I do forgive you. I know not how you dis- 
covered it, nor does it matter, if only you are true 
to me." 

" True as steel ! True to the death will I be, 
believe me, my dear and honoured lady." 

"Very well. Do you suspect this diamond mer- 
chant to — be — be — anything but what he pro- 
fesses?" 

" Oh, it — it — it must be — your ladyship's hus- 
band ! I suspected him the moment he came into 
the room. No diamond merchant ever walked, 
looked, spoke, or bore himself like him ; and did it 
all^ too, before one of the most beautiful and one of 
the proudest ladies in the land ! Oh, my lady, Iq 
he not indeed a handsome, noble> stately gentle- 
man?" 

" If it be he, I — ^I But, merciful heaven ! 

why do we stand here, like two weak, miserable 
women, talking, while his life is in danger? In 
danger ! Oh, that word is weak. He will be dead 
— slaughtered ruthlessly — within the next hour, 
Seager, if we do not save him !" 

" We ! We ! What does your ladyship mean ? " 

" Seager, now heed me — obey me — dispute nothing 
with me ; think only, with all the power of your 
intellect, and all your native subtlety of sex, how to 
execute the instructions I will give you. Can you 
do it ? Are you calm ?" 

B 2 



4 THE LION m THE PATH. 

" I can ; I will ! Only, please, give me a minute 
or two, for I was so agitated." 

" Sit down. Obey! Drink this glass of wine ! 
Now — ^have you courage ?" 

" Yes, my lady, I think so." 

"And now, do you feel quiet — able to think — 
able to look steadily at difficulties, knowing that you 
have me by your side ?" 

*'0h, yes, my lady; you shame 6ne into some- 
thing like sense and spirit, and ^" 

"Cahnness?" 

" Yes, yes ; that's coming at last. There ! I am 
ready, quite ready, my lady, to do whatever you 
bid me." 

"These horses you tell me of; you have not 
heard any leave the castle yet, have you ?" 

" I think not, my lady.** 

" Very well. Now for your woman's wit and reso- 
lution. I must have two of the very best of those 
horses, and a trustworthy man to ride one of them. 
How is that to be accomplished ?" 

" Would Shrubsole do?" 

"Can he ride?" 

"Very well." 

"And is devoted to you ?" 

" He pretends so, my lady." 

" And, therefore, will be devoted to me for your 
sake?" 
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" If he doesn't do all we want, I'll never speak to 
him again— "I mean as — as a friend — so long as I 
live." 

" Bon, then, while I prepare myself. I will be 
ready within ten minutes at the outside. Seager, 
Seager, his life is now a question of minutes !" 

" I think I know how it is to be managed, my 
lady." 

'' No words, then. Gome back here the instant 
you learn whether the arrangement will work ; for 
if not, I must take far more desperate mea-^ 
sures." 

The waiting-woman paused, looking as if she 
wanted to say something, yet found it impos- 
sible to do so, then turned to go, and again 
turned ; and then, with a cry of anguish, ran to 
Lady Hermia, fell on her knees before her, clasping 
her robe, and crying, amid a torrent of passionate 
tears — 

*' Oh, my lady, I must tell you, and try whether 
you can forgive me! It is I who have been the 
shameful instrument of this calamity !" 

"You !" said the Lady Hermia, in wonder, indig- 
nation, and alarm. 

" Oh, yes, yes ! I did it thoughtlessly at first. 
It was Earnshaw, the earl's valet, who persuaded 
me to keep a watch on all your movements, and 
especially on anybody getting to see you. Well, 
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my lady, I was frightened when Shrubsole told me 
of the diamond merchant, for I had half repented of 
my promise — my treachery to you ; but — but " 

"You did tell him?" demanded the Lady 
Hermia. 

" Yes, yes ; but oh, my lady, I have so bitterly 
repented, and I have come to you now in time ; and 
you spoke to me so sweetly, so confidingly, I was 
obliged to see my own wickedness. And now, if 
you will only trust me, you shall find me devoted in 
life and in death — ^you shall, indeed !" 

"Rise, Seager, and tell me: did you not say 
something like this a little while ago, even while you 
were betraying me ?" 

"No, no, no, my lady! I meant it then, as I 
mean it now; and I was trying then to tell you 
what I have since told you." 

" Is that so ? '• 

" It is, indeed and indeed, my lady !" 

" Certainly, I did think there was a true woman's 
voice in you, Seager, then." 

" There was and is ; oh, believe me !" 

"Very well. Take, then, my full trust once 
more — my fullest trust; and then betray me if 
you can!'' 

Away then went the speakers in different direc- 
tions, and the sixth minute had only just passed 
when both re-entered — the Lady Hermia in her 
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xiding-habit — a dark blue, with dark hat and dark 
feathers — and Seager full of excitement. 

" Oh, my lady, Shrubsole says that if you are 
now ready, and will come to the outside of the 
court-yard, he will venture out before the other 
man, leading the earl's own horse — for he has had 
to get ready, like the rest, to ride, and the earFs 
horse has been given to him to hold. Yes, my lady, 
he will come out, pretending to think he heard the 
signal ; and then, he says, if you order him to go 
with you, he shall consider that is just the same 
as if the earl himself had been there, and spoken, 
and so he means to say afterwards.'' 

^' That is good. , Come, then, Seager. See me 0% 
and guard me, if you can, from all eyes till I am 
mounted ; then I will guard myself! But the route, 
Seager — the route ? " 

" Oh, Shrubsole knows all they know ; so, if they 
are on the right track, you will be so too ; and you 
will be the first to overtake the — ^the merchant. If 
they are wrong, you will be wrong too, and not come 
across him, which then won't matter." 

" Keep watch for me till I return, whatever time 
of the night it may be. It is an awful business, 
this on which I adventure. Pray for me ! Pray for 
your unhappy mistress ! Hark! Oh, God — ^they are 
off ! Ready before us ! Yes ; I hear the clatter of 
many feet. The whole troop is gone, and I am left 
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here defenceless. Have I — have I — ^murdered him 
-my own dear husband-by bringing him here to 
see me, for that, no doubt, is what he came for ? 
My senses are leaving me ! It is I, now, who must 
be cahn! Cahn! Oh, God, tell me, I beseech 
thee, where I may look for succour in this my 
extremity ! Quick, Seager ; learn, if you can, which 
way they have gone, while I collect my senses. 
Quick!** 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE DARK LADY OF THE ORANGE. 

It was only too true that the earl had come oat 
sooner than Shrubsole had anticipated, had ordered 
the gates to be thrown open, and given the word for 
a rapid and general departure. 

The earl himseK led the van, having on his right 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, and on his left his own con- 
fidential body-servant or valet, whom he had 
signed to take that position while the pursuit 
went on. 

It was soon clear what this seeming familiarity 
meant. The earl began to discourse with him in 
under-tones, carefully modulated to the difficulties 
of the ride, and so kept down that Sir Charles could 
hear nothing of what passed. 

" Eamshaw." 

"Yes, my lord?" 

" Is there any suspicion of you on account of this 
aflfair?" 

** Not the slightest, my lord. I have so managed 
matters that no less than two of my fellow-servants 
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are supposed by the rest to have given the informa- 
tion." 

" Guard your secret ; for if you do not, there is 
an end to your position. I do not mean that if you 
fail, I will not still befriend you ; but if you succeed, 
your future is in your own hands." 

" I will succeed, my lord, if I have the chance." 

" You say the stranger professed to be a diamond 
merchant?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

" And you think he is not ? Why ? " 

" Shrubsole, my lord, is a great ass ; and though 
he thinks he tells nothing, he has told me all. 
Everything he knows goes to Seager, and every- 
thing she knows comes to me. I found the stranger 
had given him half-a-crown to begin with, in thanks 
for a refusal to let him see the gardens; then a 
guinea, for leave to roam about in them alone." 

" The rascal ! Til have him flogged, and sent off 
to join a press-gang ! " 

" Pardon ine, my lord. My only chance of fulfil- 
ling my duty to you is, that no one of my fellow- 
servants gets any injury for conduct that might even 
remotely be attributed to me. While no one's hurt, 
strange things may pass unchallenged; but if the 
servants find now one of them stricken, then another, 
and no visible reason why, the place will be too hot 
to hold me ; for already, while they do not suspect 
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me, they know and are rather inclined to be jealous 
of the favour they fancy your lordship shows me.'* 

" Eamshaw, you are a wise man — fit for better 
things. You shall have your chance, remember 
that; not only now, but, if you acquit yourself 
rightly, afterwards in a diflferent sphere.** 

" My lord, it would be impossible for you to offer 
me anything I more care for than that which you 
have just said. I do believe, my lord, I have a 
brain and a hand at your lordship's service, faithful, 
and yet ^* 

" And yet not too scrupulous, eh ? '' 

" And not too scrupulous, except in devotion to 
my patron's interests." 

"Are we not now nearing the place where we 
ought to come upon him?" demanded the earl, 
arresting alike the conversation and the familiarity, 
when it had reached the right point. 

" Not till we reach the other side of this moor, I 
fancy, my lord. He must have had a horse, or we 
should have already seen or heard something of him, 
for I have sent no less than four scouts out, and I 
see they are all hovering near, and showing that they 
liave discovered nothing." 

" And if he is horsed ? " 

'* Then, my lord, I calculate that, if he went on 
foot moderately fast to take possession of his horse, 
which would necessarily wait for him at some little 
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distance, and then went at a good pace afterwards, 
he may about reach the other side of the moor. 
But he may, on a matter of life and death, get 
even further, and then we shall be less sure of 
him." 

'* On ! Faster ! On ! " shouted the earl, and the 
whole party spurred furiously, and the sound of the 
galloping horses sounded terrible and ominous in 
the wild, weird-looking night. 

As they thus swept along the earl had a strange 
fancy. He thought he saw or felt — ^for he could 
scarcely distinguish between the two sorts of per- 
ception — a swift shadowy something pass by on the 
right, not far off. 

The very whiff of the shadowy something seemed 
to reach him in the pulsations of the atmosphere ; 
and the earl, though cured, as he fancied, of all 
superstitious notions, could not help a certain some- 
thing unpleasant creeping over him. 

With an effort of will, however, he challenged the 
idle fancy — dismissed it — and lo, it was gone ! 

Presently Sir Charles, who had been riding along 
in a strangely thoughtful mood, as if not very much 
admiring the business in hand, to make away with 
the husband of the woman he wanted to marry, said 
to the earl in a low voice— 

" My lord." 

"Yes, Sir Charles?" 
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''Do you see anything on our left, a litde in 
advance ? " 

" No." 

'* Did you see nothing pass there just before I 
«poke ? " 

" On the left, you say ? " 

« Yes." 

" I did not/' said the wondering earl, but keeping 
to himself the fact that he had seen something on 
the right. * 

" Strange ! " said Sir Charles. " It was an optical 
delusion, I suppose ; and yet " 

Then he relapsed into silence. 

Eamshaw had dropped back among the other men 
when his master had ceased to address him. He 
now spurred his horse in order to regain his former 
position, for still the furious gallop went on, and 
said — 

" My lord, pardon me telling you a stupid thing 
on the part of the men. It's passing all round 
among them that the Dark Lady is abroad to-night ; 
and that before midnight some of them will be lying 
stark and still, as has always happened, they say, on 
one of her visits." 

** Pooh, the fools ! Tell them to look out and 
catch her ! Ten guineas for the man that does. By 
heavens ! there is something ! Eamshaw, did you 
see that?" 
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" I did, my lord. Hadn't we better slacken rein, 
lest the men suddenly stop, and leave us possibly in 
danger ? Lord Langton may have confederates on 
the watch for him.** 

" True ! " 

The word was then passedto slacken rein, and the 
party fell into a moderately sharp trot. 

It was now no longer possible to doubt the fact 
that some form, corporeal or spiritual, was hovering, 
first on one flank then t>n the other, and a general 
and pervading sense of alarm seized the whole party, 
the earl and Sir Charles alone excepted. Even 
Earnshaw, a man whom the earl believed capable of 
any deed, however ruthless, seemed to lose heart 
when he had, as he thought, to confront personages 
belonging to another world. He said little, but the 
earl noted his trepidation with a bitter scorn, though 
aware the "failing" was one common enough, even 
among the bravest and most desperate of men. 

"What do you make out of the aspect of this 

« 

ghost — ^if it be one ? " demanded the earl. 

" My lord, I — I — hardly know." 

"You can guess, surely. There — ^look! It is 
plain enough now, with that pale gleam of light 
behind it !'^ 

** Yes," shuddered Earnshaw, while doing his best 
to look steadily at it. 

" Well, now ? ^' said the earl, impatiently. 
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" It — it looks very like a figure — not a man^s — on 
horseback; but the horse is concealed — ^you scarcely 
catch a true glimpse of the form/' 

** Precisely my idea," said the earl. " No doubt 
your Dark Lady is some confederate of this rebel, 
perhaps his mistress, laughing to think how she is 
juggling us!'' 

Eamshaw pricked up his ears ; looked again and 
again earnestly at the apparition, which, however 
fast the party moved, had been able always, and 
seemingly without effort, not only to outstrip them 
at pleasure, but even to amuse itself by crossing, now 
in front, now in the rear, though generally doing so 
when out of sight. 

" Does Lady Hermia ride a dark horse ? " he 
whispered, in significant tones, to the earl; who 
started at the question, and, before answering it, 
himself took a prolonged and anxious look at the 
now distant figure. 

" No,** he said, then recollecting the question. 

'' And has my lord no dark horse in the stable 
capable of what we see, besides the horses now with 
us?** 

" Certainly not ! I expressly ordered every service- 
able animal to be got out. Besides, I have no horse, 
neither has my daughter any animal capable of such 
feats, with the exception of Lady Hermia's grey 
mare.'* 
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" If, my lord — if it were not for the head, of which 
I canght a glimpse a little while ago, I should have 
fancied the dark appearance was merely the ac- 
cidental effect of dark drapery, hut the head and 
neck were unmistakably dark too." 

" Of course, it could not be the Lady Hermia," 
said the Earl. 

No, my lord, that's clear." 
It is, then, equally clear who she is — a con- 
federate — and what she is doing ; preparing either 
directly to mislead us at a critical moment, or else 
to give him warning before we can reach him.'' 
*' Yes, my lord, I think that is the case." 
'' Eamshaw,'' said the earl, a minute or so later, 
and the valet knew well there was serious matter in 
that tone. 

" Yes, my lord ? " said Eamshaw, coming as close 
as possible to his master. 

Can you rely on your own weapon ? " 
Quite, my lord." 
" And should you object to fire at this Dark Lady, 
if it becomes pretty clear what she's after ?" 

" Not the least in the world, my lord. I should 
rather like it ; I mean, in that contingency, as a quid 
pro quo for her supernatural tricks." 

"Hold yourself ready, then! Keep that one 
object alone in view. Don't scheme just now, or 
mind me, or think even of your own future fortune. 
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Do nothing but secuie your fortune by a great hit 
at nighty and I feel assured the Dark Lady will have 
first to be dealt with." 

" * Beady, my lord ; ay, ready ! ' as an ancestor of 
mine used to inscribe on his coat of arms." 

" You a gentleman bom ? " 

" No, my lord, but a gentleman descended." 

" All the better. Silence, now ! *' 

** Ha ! Look ! There he is ! " suddenly shouted 
Sir Charles. 

"Where — where?" demanded the earl, seeing 
nothing to justify the exclamation. 

'^ That cottage, with the light in the window, 
about half a mile ofif. The door was open but now ; 
and I saw by the light — just for one instant — a 
horseman outside, probably asking his way; and 
then the door, I suppose, was shut, and I saw no 
more." 

" On ! On ! Harder ! Faster ! On ! A hun- 
dred guineas, besides what is offered in the King's 
proclamation, to the man who catches or kills ! " 

With terrific energy, the horses foaming and half 
maddened by the ceaseless pain and provocation, the 

Again the Dark Lady passed swiftly by; and 
before long again crossed right in front ! 

The men were now in advance, for the earl and 
Sir Charles had drawn a little back, not in cowardice, 

VOL. II. c 
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but in order the better to see and judge of what 
might happen when the first attack should be made ; 
and both having the idea that they coming thus, an 
instant or so after the first rush, might at once 
satisfactorily end whatever of the bloody business 
remained unsettled. 

They might have even owned that they did rather 
wish, also, to have it said that the rebel lord had 
been killed by anybody but themselves, provided he 
did not escape through any scruples on that score, 
upon which they were both equally determined. 

Suddenly there was a general and startling 
stoppage. 

"What's the matter?'* demanded the earl. 

" The Dark Lady has twice crossed us in fipont 
within two minutes, and the men are getting 
frightened and mutinous, and swear that the man 
who offends her will never reach home to- 
night!" 

"To the front. Sir Charles — ^Eamshaw!" shouted 
the earl. " Cowards I" he said to the servants and 
retainers, as he passed. "Afraid of a woman! 
Don't you see this is a trick of that rebel to 
escape ? Some clever confederate, some shameless 
wanton, he has got to aid him. On ! If you can't 
lead, can you foUow ? If the Dark Lady is a fiend 
from the nethermost pit — ^the Devil's own wanton — 
I'll confront her. On!" 
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The three swept on to the front, and the retainers 
sullenly followed. 

And now even the bold leaders came to a pause. 
There was a flash of moonlight — quite an accidental 
one — ^breaking through a mass of dark clouds, and 
right in the centre of that light, raised upon a 
hillock, now rested the spectral horsewoman, waving 
her arms, as if in appeal or menace for the party to 
stop, or go back. 

" I see him again,'* cried Sir Charles. " She 
sees him too, and that's why she stops!*' 

" Beady V whispered the earl to Eamshaw. 

" Yes, my lord ; but it will be useless to fire till 
close.*' 

''True! Oo gently, then. Make as if for a 
parley, and then " 

'' I understand, my lord." Eamshaw hung his 
reins for safety over his left arm, while still holding 
them, but holding them so that he might in case of 
need have both hands sufficiently at liberty to deal 
with his pistols. 

On they go — gently — drawing nearer and nearer. 

But the spectral horsewoman recedes at the same 
pace, keeping the same distance, and still waving to 
them. 

^ Keep quiet, Eamshaw^ in the gallop ; don't be 
disturbed. I am going to make a rush. Again I 
ask — ^ready ? " 

c 2 
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" Eeady — ay, ready !" 

" Charge !" shouted the earl. 

On they went ; and then it became evident that 
the Dark Lady was about to sacrifice her super- 
natural character. She paused a moment, as if still 
expecting they would stop if she seemed unmoved. 
But when half the space between them had been 
passed she turned, and fled — unmistakably fled. 

The fright seems to have affected her speed for 
the first time. They gain upon her! 

Eamshaw gives one nervous glance about him, as 
if to feel for elbow-room. 

They are now within fifty yards, and are still 
gaining, as if her horse had received some slight 
injury. 

The click of Earnshaw's weapon is heard. He 
has cocked his pistol, purposely only at the last 
moment, that no jerk, such as he might be unable 
to foresee, should cause a premature discharge. 

Within twenty yards now ! 

The earl looks at Earnshaw, and then checks 
himself, and says[ — 

" At your own time ! At your own time ! " 

Within ten yards ! 

Eamshaw now, with a terrible blow at his horse's 
flank, which makes the red blood spurt, leaps for- 
ward in a series of bounds, till almost close ; and 
then, leaving his horse to keep up with the horse in 
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front, prepares for the deadly stroke, and for what 
may happen after ; thinking in his own subtle mind 
that Lord Langton himself may, if the Dark Lady 
falls, come up to them, in his rage and despair — if 
this, indeed, be a friend and mistress of his. 

At that precise moment of time Sir Charles, who 
had not heard the previous conversation of the earl 
with Eamshaw about the colour of Lady Hermia's 
steed, imparted to his friend a curious observation 
he had made, even through all the hurry. 

'' The horse is disguised ! The head is decidedly 
grey, so I saw it, not an instant ago, though the 
whole body is dark ! " 

" Hold ! " shouted the frantic earl ; " hold ! Eam- 
shaw.*' But the words died on his dry lips, as he 
saw the bright, sudden flash, and beard the report, 
and knew he was too late ! 

The valet had, at his own orders, fired on his 
daughter, Lady Hermia ! 



CHAPTER III. 



BONNY BELL. 



It may be well here to clear up the mystery of 
the Dark Lady, and her extraordinary behaviour. 

After the first terrible sense of helplessness and 
despair had passed off, Lady Hermia saw one gleam 
of hope. Her own swift horse was, of course, left 
undisturbed in the stable, while every other animal 
was taken away to assist in the '^ rebel hunt." The 
question that made her so long hesitate was, could 
she, under present circumstances, be seen and known 
as riding about, in some wild and unseemly fashion, 
in pursuit of a man who, whether he were a mere 
diamond merchant, or a Mend of Lord Langton's 
(as she sometimes fancied him), or lastly^ Lord 
Langton himself, was not exactly the personage 
towards whom she, the daughter of so proud a 
family, could take up so demonstrative a position ? 

But when Seager was made aware of her difficulty, 
she suggested that it surely would be quite easy to 
cover the mare with some very dark fabric of thin 
texture^ that would not heat the animal ; and the 
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idea was at once caught at, and carried out in this 
way : — 

The groom brought the mare to the courtyard for 
Lady Hermia, she intending (so it was understood), 
to follow for a short distance the rebel chase, and 
probably meet her father and his Mend and the 
party on their return. 

Away rode Lady Hermia on her beautiful 
grey — a horse of extraordinary power, speed, and 
courage, that had known no rival in fleetness either 
in her father's or through many a neighbouring 
stud. 

She seemed to know and to feel this fact keenly 
and hopefully as she rode forth, patting the graceful, 
stately, curving neck, and curveting elastic limbs, 
which seemed to arch and spring more and more 
proudly at every touch and word from its beautiful 
mistress. 

'' Ah, my Bonny Bell ! dost thou know — ^I think 
thou dost — what thou must do for me to-night? 
Save him, darling! and never shall human form but 
mine touch thee; and when thou growest old, thou 
shalt roam in the pastures with no earthly care 
except that which old age shall bring. Dost thou 
hear, my Bonny Bell ? Away !" 

Like the wind swept along the wonderfully swifb 
creature, but not for long. The slight touch of the 
rein — Bonny Bell needed no more — brought her to 
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a pause within a quarter of a mile or so, for there, 
in a little glade of the forest, waited Seager with a 
bundle. 

Lightly leaping to the ground, Lady Hermia and 
her maid soon enveloped the whole of Bonny Bell's 
person in a thin, black, gauzy kind of covering, 
which effectually removed all idea of the true colour 
of the horse. 

When ready. Lady Hermia, with an eye unusually 
skilled in such matters, looked narrowly to the 
bridle, reins, girth ; got Seager to tighten the last 
a little more, and then, fancying Bonny Bell did not 
like it, had them restored to the former state, which 
made the mare neigh with pleasure ; then, in a 
moment more, Lady Hermia was cantering away, 
striving to realise to herself the full import of the 
one bit of information her maid had been able to 
obtain as to the route. 

"The Warren!" Thither the party had gone; 
and, it was believed, through some information that 
had been picked up. 

"To the Warren, then, Bonny Bell! Quick, 
darling — quick ! If we do not overtake them, and 
within the next few minutes, aU wiU be over !** 

The night was intensely cold and stormy — just 
that kind of night when the very light is sug- 
gestive of darkness, and of tiie shadows of terror 
— the sort of night that, if spirits ever do roam 
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abroad, they would assuredly choose for their 
wanderings. 

As Lady Hermia swept along, in one continuously 
rapid gallop, that still did not in the least embarrass 
Bonny Bell, who seemed full of a kind of mad 
enjoyment in her nocturnal adventure, she could 
not but feel old, childish, superstitious fancies come 
over her, and grow every moment more and more 
attractive and awful ! 

And then the story of the Dark Lady of the 
Grange rose before her in such vivid colours, that 
she almost fancied herself a representative of that 
personage. 

And then suddenly the thought seemed to come, 
like a great beam of light, into her brain. How fine 
it would be for her present purpose, if she could 
only make those servants and dependents of her 
father's fancy she really was no being of human 
origm, but a spectral illusion, come to warn, on 
-penalty of death, if the warning were not taken. 

Notwithstanding her sudden alarm and anguish at 
the idea of the possible tragedy about to be enacted, 
she could not but feel a kind of sombre satisfaction 
in the thought of this chance of veiling her own 
actions under the Dark Lady's dreadful shadow ; and 
she began, as she fancied she saw in the distance 
the form she sought, to shape out her course. 

" Now, darling, now, Bonny Bell, canst thou do 
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it ? Canst thou not only run like them, but sweep 
by them like a meteor, now on this side, now on 
that, till the minds of men shall grow fearful at thy 
weird doings? Canst thou do it, darling? And 
forgive me just this one touch, Bonny Bell, to remind 
thee thou must This one — ^no more ! " 

In went the sharp spur, and forward several yards 
sprang the excited and indignant creature ; but from 
that time her mistress did not again repeat the pro- 
Tocation. She had no need. Never, surely, did 
blood and bone and muscle and nerve move more 
harmoniously or more powerfully, to a given 
'end. 

Bonny Bell soon saw the party, and strained 
^very faculty to overtake it. Bonny Bell passed it 
in triumph, at a little distance — crossed before it — 
paused to let it come on — again passed in triumph, 
on the other side; and this was several times re- 
peated, till Lady Hermia caught the faint and dis- 
tant glow of a light, as from a window; then a 
broad stream of radiance, as if from an open door ; 
and there she saw, just as Sir Charles had seen, the 
horseman at the door. But Sir Charles could only 
guess who it was. She, being much nearer, was 
•certain it was the diamond merchant! 

Then occurred the incidents already narrated, of 
her trying to check the party, in her hope to give the 
fugitive a better chance of escape; her failure to 
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keep up the character of the Dark Lady ; and of her 
being fired on by her father's orders. 

It was an awful moment^ and Lady Hermia felt it 
in its utmost terror. She was a woman of superb 
courage, but still a woman: unused to scenes of 
violence, and, above all, utterly unprepared for such 
a hideous outrage as this — a whole band of men 
rushing at her, as if she were a wolf or a tigress, her 
father and would-be lover at their head. 

For one instant her heart failed her ; a piercing 
scream was heard. She dropped on her horse's 
neck fainting, and the miserable earl saw, as he 
thought, his daughter dead, or dying. 

Catching at the horse^s neck in her last moment 
of consciousness, she did not fall, but clung, with 
convulsive graspr— utterly powerless to know or 
think, or, indeed, to feel anything — but still clung, 
while the alarmed mare again started with new 
speed, and rapidly removed her from the proximity 
of the earl and his party. 

On went Bonny Bell, as if she had recei^d some 
word of guidance, or as if she knew her mistress's 
heart ; not aimlessly, not back, but directly forward, 
itfter the diamond merchant. 

He, on his part, becoming aware of this pursuer, 
began to pause, and endeavour to estimate who and 
what the pursuer might be. 

The pause was for him most dangerous, but he 
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could not help it, in his wonder at that riderless 
steed, which yet did not at times seem riderless. 

Was some treachery intended ? Was it a man 
crouching low, in the hope of escaping observation, 
and making him (Lord Langton) believe that it was 
only a runaway steed ? 

Surely not. And if the steed were riderless, it was 
in fact, coming to his help when he most needed it, 
for his own mare was worn out by the fatigue of a 
long journey, before this night ride had taxed its 
powers so far. 

Lord Langton hesitated as to whether or not he 
would draw aside, and try to evade observation, if 
there really was a man on the back. He knew he 
could not outstrip him. Could he evade him ? Pro- 
bably not. There was, then, -only one alter- 
native. 

He stopped, drew forth a weapon, examined it, 
and planted himself ready, in the darkest spot he 
could discover, so as to give himself the chance of 
seeing the horse and rider-if rider there were— go 
harmlessly by, himself undiscovered. 

But no; the horse was evidently coming as 
straight towards him as an arrow from a bow driven 
straight to the goal. 

" Very well ! " muttered Lord Langton. " On 
your own head be your blood ! " 

He could not help feeling a little nervous as he 
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watched the rapid approach of the horse at full 
gallop, and now had a new idea. 

" Surely, floating garments ! A woman ! Is it 
possible ? Ah, it is ! A woman hanging about the 
neck ! She has fainted possibly, or been shot ! 
My God! I heard a shot a few minutes since. 
Was this aught to do with me ? Who is it ? 
Not, oh, Father of Mercies — not Hermia — ^not 
my own wife ! — not she, come forth on a mission 
of love and devotion, to be sacrificed for my 
sake ! " 

Bonny Bell now slackened pace, slower and 
slower still, till she came to him, as if he had been 
her only master. 

One glance told Lord Langton all. 

What a moment was that for him! To know 
what she mtist have been doing — ^for Lord Langton 
was perfectly aware of the earl's pursuit — and yet 
not to know whether she was even alive — and if 
alive whether she might not be fatally stricken ! 

He is at her side — ^his arms embrace her ; his eyes 
seek her face, his lips are on her cheek — on her lips, 
but only in a sort of passionate despairing appeal to 
ask if there was yet life'! 

That touch of the lips sent an electric shock 
through Lady Hermia's frame. She quivered like a 
reed in the wind, shuddered, opened her eyes, saw 
and beheld the diamond merchant. 
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"Are you hurt? Were you shot?** was the 
man's first abrupt, agitated demand. 

" No, not hurt." 

" Not ? '* 

" No." 

" Sure ? " 

"Yes!" 

He said no more, but Lady Hermia heard the con- 
vulsive inward drawing of his breath, as if to enable 
him to hold fast the perilous secret trembling on his 
lips ; or rather, perhaps, to hold fast the perilous 
mission to which he was pledged, and which he felt, 
he might sacrifice were he again to touch those lips 
and feel them respond to his kiss. 

" See ! see ! " murmured Lady Hermia, after a 
moment of eloquent silence, during which she, too, 
had been struggling not to say the words of challenge 
as to his true character that were throbbing in her 
heart. 

The merchant looked in the direction of her finger, 
and saw the shadowy horsemen — ^the hunters in this 
rebel hunt — coming darkly on in a broad line. 

"Is it possible that you came to save me f " at 
last, in a broken voice, said the merchant. 

" If you are saved, I am glad. Here is your 
diamond. 

" I will not take it. I prefer to meet that pack of 
wolves, clamouring for my blood !" 
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"I cannot parley with you. You are lost if you 
delay." 

" I am lost in any case, if my being overtaken 
means being losf 

" How ? Why ? In God's name, speak ! " 

" My horse is dead beat.*' 

In an instant Lady Hermia had slid off her horse^ 
and stood apart from it. 

" Mount ! No words. I command ! " 

Never did command speak more authoritatively. 

Lord Langton sprang into the saddle. 

"Quick! quick!" she gasped. "Off! Not one 
word more." 

« What shaU I do with her ? " 

" When you can spare her, tie up her reins, and 
let her loose, and she'll be home ere long. Will you 
go ?" she passionately demanded. 

" Noblest of women ! I have no earthly power or 
opportunity now but to obey you. Farewell I " 

" Farewell ! Throw off the disguise,'* she called 
after him. " They will not then know her or you." 

And then again she cried to him — 

" Go off in the way you do not mean to continue, 
and then I can honestly answer my father's question 
if he comes up." 

"Once more, farewell ! " shouted the merchant; 
but he did not hear the faint, quivering, tearful reply 
which Lady Hermia gave. 
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And thus were they separated, with no hope of 
meeting again under happier auspices. 

As the earl and troop advanced, their astonish- 
ment may be imagined to find Lady Hermia stand- 
ing alone, in her riding-habit, no horse near her, 
for she had driven off the merchant's horse. 

"Hermia! In Heaven's name, what means 
this?" 

"Very little, sir,** she said, in a tone of such 
intense quiet, such proud iciness of feeling, that all 
who heard were amazed. 

The earl began to fancy that she must be able to 
give some explanation of her conduct of a very 
different character from aught he had supposed; and 
that she was, in fact, standing there in the full sense 
of the horrible outrage that had been perpetrated 
on her. He knew not what to say before so many 
people, so wisely determined to say nothing that 
could compromise her or himself any further. 

Lady Hermia herself in part relieved him by 
volunteering a word or two. 

"I thought, sir, I should like to meet you on 
your return, but Bonny Bell was so fresh, and 
carried me so fast that I was at the Warren first." 

At that moment, and while the earl was making 
one of his men dismount to give the horse to his 
daughter, the latter saw something before any one 
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else could, that armed her to venture a still further 
explanation. 

She saw her mare dimly through the darkness 
cantering towards her, as though the merchant had, 
a fter all, refused her aid except for a short distance 
— probably to some spot where he had help ready ; 
or was it only that she herself might have a chance 
of getting hold of Bonny Bell, and so be spared 
her own personal embarrassment as to her ride 
home? 

Whatever it was, she instantly determined to do 
her utmost to screen the merchant from the danger 
of her acknowledging any interest in him, practical 
or otherwise. 

" I am sorry to say, sir, I have had a great fright. 
Two figures I have seen — one a man on horseback, 
one a woman with him — and they both appeared and 
disappeared in such strange fashion that I became 
alarmed; and Bonny Bell trembled from head to 
foot, and I slid off, and Bonny Bell fled like a mad 
thing, as if flying from those two strange figures.'' 

The earl coughed, as if wondering that Lady 
Hermia should degrade herself by such a palpable 
untruth. When lo! he heard the neigh — ^not of 
the dark horse they had all seen, but of Bonny Bell, 
Lady Hermia*s grey mare, which presently came up 
to her mistress, pushing her nose into her hands. 

Who then could doubt, as they looked on the 

VOL. II. D 
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beautiful creature, destitute of any covering or 
colour except those that nature had given her, that 
she and the Dark Lady's steed were two very different 
animals: and that they all had been made the 
victims of a very clever and audacious device 
on the part of a female confederate of the flying 
rebel ? 

The earl's first business was to send off a detach- 
ment of half-a-dozen of the men whose horses 
promised the longest endurance, and these he placed 
under the care of his valet; upon whom Lady 
Hermia gazed with an intensity of scorn and abhor- 
rence (as she remembered what Seager had told her) 
that would have been unwise had there been light 
enough for that worthy man to be able fully to 
appreciate it. 

As to the pursuit, she was quite reassured when 
she saw Eamshaw and his comrades go off in the 
direction indicated by her. 

But even while she followed the party with an eye 
that no longer felt any special interest in their move- 
ments, she saw them — she felt sure of it — changing 
the route just when the leader might fancy they 
were beyond her observation. 

With the dread of that fact again overshadowing 
her. Lady Hermia rode home with Sir Charles and 
her father, who then, in brief words, said to her, 
without further comment — 
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"You will be surprised, Hermia, to hear that 
there is some suspicion that this man who came to 
you as a diamond merchant, is a rebel — ^is> indeed, 
so they say, no other than the arch-rebel himself. 
Lord Langton ! " 

"Indeed!" said Lady Hermia. " He* certainly 
made me believe he was a diamond merchant, and I 
told him so rather rudely.'' 

And then she, too, was silent. 

The moment the earl could get hold of the groom 
who had led Lady Hermia*s horse out from the 
stable, he managed to satisfy himself that she cer- 
tainly had left the castle without disguise of any 
kind, and he became more and more puzzled. 

Early next morning the valet and his companions 
returned, quite unsuccessful, their horses all lame — 
themselves almost dead with fatigue. 

But before going to sleep, or even to take any kind 
of refreshment, Eamshaw, the valet, presented him- 
self before the earl, who had not gone to bed, and 
seemed'just as ready as ever to go on with his ordi- 
narj duties. 

The earl wondered, and then accepted his man's 
services, and waited ; convinced in his own mind he 
was going to hear something, which Earnshaw would 
only let out in his own subtle fashion. 

And so it was. When the earl, tired of waiting 
longer for communications that, after all, might not 
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be forthcoming, told him to go to bed — that he 
should not need him for a few hours — ^Eamshaw 
gratefully retired, or, rather, seemed about to 
retire, but then said suddenly, in a tone as quiet 
as if he had told the earl he had just aired his 
shirt — 

" My lord, I picked up something in our pursuit ; 
would your lordship like to see it ?" 

His lordship was embarrassed with the question, 
but, dreading exposure of Lady Hermia, could, of 
course, only answer — 

" Yes, if it's worth showing me." 

The valet went out and returned with a small 
bundle, which he opened. It proved to be an ex- 
traordinary garment, to which Eamshaw took care 
to do full justice, by spreading it out to its fullest 
extent. 

There was no mistaking it. It was the covering 
of a horse, hastily made, and made obviously, by 
feminine hands. 

The earl did not lose his presence of mind, not 
for an instant. Perfectly well aware of Earnshaw's 
skilful stroke, and his hope thus to get power over 
both perhaps, he said, quietly — 

'* Oh, yes! I imderstand! I knew the *Dark 
Lady' was an imposture without this evidence. 
She and her rebel confederate, I dare say, find dis- 
guises of this sort necessary. Well, they have both 
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escaped for once. They can't do it a second time ! 
Now, EamshaWj to bed ; and take this rubbish with 
you, and destroy it. Do it yourself! Discretion, 
Eamshaw, is a good quality ! " 
"It is, my lord." 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE EABL's proposal. 



The events described in recent chapters stimulated 
the Earl of Bridgeminster into fresh action. Unable 
as yet to do anything directly against General 
Langton — ^who, he had no sort of doubt, was the 
diamond merchant — ^he directed all his efforts to 
influencing his daughter. 

He waited just a day or two to let the shock of 
her danger pass off — ^if, indeed the Dark Lady and 
his daughter were the same, as he now felt assured, 
since Eamshaw's discovery, they were ; being him- 
self, in the meantime, glad to escape all chances of 
discussing so terrible a contingency. 

But when he fancied he might venture to speak on 
the subject near to his heart — or what he conceived 
to be his heart, meaning his interests — ^he called his 
daughter to him one morning after breakfast, and 
requested her to walk with him along the park 
glades. 

A quiet glance from Lady Hermia's eye towards 
the earl's face told him she perfectly understood the 
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significance of the invitation. It told him more — 
that he had probably better for the present let her 
alone. But then he felt that, if he did so, the 
whole strength of his present position must in all 
probability soon pass away. Was it likely that, if 
General Langton and Lady Hermia met many times 
more, there would be the least probability of his 
obtaining a final separation ? No. He was deter- 
mined they should never meet again. That was the 
only safe solution. 

Lady Hermia's face was threatening, it is true ; 
but the earl was a man accustomed to make diffi- 
culties bend before him, and not to let them make 
him stoop. 

They walked on; and, for a time, seemed to have 
no object whatever in their walk, beyond gazing with 
lack-lustre eyes on the grass beneath their feet, on 
the great beeches on either hand, and on the soft sky, 
dappled over with fleecy clouds, saying, the while, 
not a single word. 

*' Hermia!" said the earl, at last, and his daughter 
knew the tone only too well as one that always 
implied that, whatever patience lie might exhibit 
in explanations, his mind was not in the least 
degree unsettled as to his aim or his absoluteness of 
wiU. 

'* Yes, sir ! " said the daughter, and the earl could 
not but recognise a tone thoroughly responsive to 
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his own — one suggesting a state of mind perhaps 
even more prepared to be gentle in expostulation, 
but equally immovable at the last. 

" Sir Charles leaves us to-morrow." 

" Does he ? '' 

" He does. And I am sorry to say that I perceive, 
under his fixed silence to me, a feeling that you do 
not receive him with your old kindness." 

" I can do so, if Sir Charles pleases." 

" How is that ? '' 

'' By ceasing to suggest unpleasant thoughts to 
me — thoughts that you know, sir, to be connected 
with desires impossible of attainment." 

** He does not know that, Hermia." 

" No ; and therefore, if he could be made to know 
it, or in any other way brought to understand that 
his marriage with me is beyond the scope even of 
speculation, I should be really glad; for then I 
might regain my friend. As a friend, I did value 
Sir Charles.*' 

"And do you think, if there were no — no special 
obstacles, you might not value him as more than a 
friend?'* 

"Really, sir, I think that is a question your 
daughter may be excused for feeling too proud to 
answer, since she finds it impossible to believe in 
the contingency." 

** Hermia, pray oblige me. Words are not much. 
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I do not often now seek these interviews with you. 
I have respected your grief, your disappointment, 
your strangely painful and touching position — 
married, and yet not married — a maiden, and yet 
with no hope of the maiden's natural desire being 
gratified in a pure and holy marriage.'' 

" Not, sir ! Am I not so married ? " 

" No, Hermia. To be candid with you, I think 
the time has come when you and I must reconsider 
this matter carefully. I owe you reparation for 
what I now feel to have been a great wrong — ^that 
foolish child-marriage, which has for so many years, 
and some of them the very flower of your maiden- 
hood, been hanging about you like an iron chain, 
^^rippling you alike in body and soul. Hermia, that 
chain must now be broken." 

" Must it ? " Lady Hermia's look and tone had 
something scornful mingling in their defiance. The 
earl, however, cautiously avoided noticing it, and 
went on to repeat — 

" It must ! " 

" It cannot ; " said Lady Hermia, stopping in her 
walk, and there was an unmistakable smile on her 
features. 

" It can ! " quietly repeated the earl. 

" It shall not, at all events ! " said Lady 
Hermia, drawing herself up, and standing still, 
confronting her father as if prepared, once for all, 
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to come to a decision on the question he had 
raised. 

'' I might again reply, Hermia, It shall ! and with 
at least equal probability of proving my words to be 
true ones ; for I wish you distinctly to understand 
that there is a power apart from yourself to deter- 
mine this " 

" Ha ! What is that ? What, sir, do you say that 
my marriage can be undone without my will or wish 
being consulted ? Do you, sir, really " — dare to say 
— such was the phrase suggested by Lady Hermia's 
look and attitude, but she softened the intended 
phrase down to — " do you, sir, really tell me, his 
wife, that ? '' 

" I do, Hermia ; but only that I may compel yoa 
to recognise my love for you, and my devotion to 
your best interests — for I hasten to add that under 
no circumstances will I use such a power without 
your consent." 

" Oh, my dear father, is that true ? Then, how 
I have wronged you in my thoughts !" Hermia came 
to him, took his hand, and he, in return, kissed her. 

" Yes, Hermia, I repeat even more formally what 
I have now said ; I will never myself, of my own 
motion alone, annul this marriage. Be easy, there- 
fore. And now, have I entitled myself to look for 
a kind, attentive, respectful hearing in what else I 
have to say ? '* 
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" Yes, sir ; yes ; " and Lady Hermia, who had 
taken his arm, aUowed her fingers to search for and 
rest in his, with a timid, child-like gesture that her 
father remembered in her from a child; and which 
had often won his heart towards her in those days 
when State cares and personal ambition had not put 
that heai-t of his into a state of ossification. 

" Well, darling, now then let us have the matter 
fairly out. I will tell you frankly my hopes and 
fears. I will disguise nothing from you — not even 
my bitter prejudices, which I am ready to confess. I 
only ask from you the same conduct in return. Let 
us thoroughly understand each other ; let us tho- 
roughly understand the position, and then let us 
try whether God will not so enlighten us that we 
may finally come to a common agreement that, if 
not all we may severally desire, may still be a wise 
one ; leading to a wis^ and a kind end, such as a 
father and a daughter may be permanently satisfied 
with. To begin with. Sir Charles loves you, and 
General Langton does not. I do not confine myself 
to saying, as I might, ' he cannot, having had no 
chance of loving you,' but I say boldly, * he does 
not ! ' " 

"That is very possible; but why do you thus 
place the two men in opposition ? " 

" I will tell you. Because both have just given 
you the proofs of the truth of what I say. You look 
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surprised ! It is so, as I will show you. Lord 
Langton knows — ^he cannot fail to know — that you 
are as hostile to this new and monstrous attempt 
at civil war as I am myself. Nevertheless, he goes 
on with it ; and exactly at that moment when, as I 
am free to confess, he might have shaken me in my 
hostility, had he come to me and sought my aid to 
get a pardon from the king and restoration to his 
rank and to you.'* 

" Would you, my dear father, have thus helped 
him ? " 

" I should not have liked it, but I would have 
done it for your sake, and in order to secure our 
country from the future eflforts of so troublesome an 
enemy. Well, Hermia, that is Lord Langton, and 
that is his devotion to you. Now for Sir Charles. I 
think I never was more deeply moved in all my life 
than when he confessed to me in deep emotion he 
feared there was no hope, at his age, of his obtain- 
ing your love before marriage ; and yet that he felt 
sure he would win it after, by a devotion to your 
service that should show the old chivalry was not 
yet dead ! '* 

" I — I fully believe that Sir Charles is — is capable 
not only of meaning what he says, but of doing it, 
so far as the issue rests in his hands ; but " 

" Say no more, Hermia. Leave the matter there 
for the present. 1 am well content with such an 
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answer. Now to proceed. Suppose, Hermia, just 
for a single instant, that Lord Langton, feeling no 
real love, for which he has had no opportunity, still 
courted your society. Suppose, farther, that you, 
also having no real love — which I am sure you 
cannot have — it would be so unmaidenly, so im- 
modest " 

" Sir ! My father 1 What means this ?" demanded 
Lady Hermia, her quiet words and her indignant 
glances being in strange contrast. 

** I mean, Hermia, that no love can grow on the 
basis that a woman, as a girl, knew something, and 
that not much, of a boy, who is now a man — one 
whom she has not even seen as a man, or, if seen by 
any accident, of whom she is profoundly ignorant. 
I do not think that any high-spirited woman would 
apply the word love to such an acquaintance, how- 
ever peculiar the accidental tie that compelled them 
to think of one another." 

The earl had remembered, when he said this, that 
the diamond merchant might have made himself 
known ; and the admission he was perforce obliged 
to make that Lord Laugton might have been seen, 
weakened (so he felt) his case. He hastened, there- 
fore, to stronger ground, for which, indeed, all this 

■ 

was mere preparation. 

"Well, Hermia, we wont press that point too 
strongly either way. I grant you might, from 
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romantic associations, be strongly inclined towards 
the man whom you have so long looked on as your 
husband, and he the same towards you. But then 
you must grant, in return, that that is not the same 
thing as when a husband and a wife — or, to take a 
still more favourable example, two lovers — have 
been for months or years in constant communica- 
tion, knowing each other's views, and temper, and 
habits, and growing, therefore, all the while in sym- 
pathy, which is the true bond of love. You own, 
Hermia, that is not the position ? '* 

Hermia said nothing, but bent her head as if in 
acquiescence ; though it might be merely in depres- 
sion, to recollect how truly all this, which, in her 
soul, she knew did not apply to her, might, and 
probably did, apply to Lord Langton. 

" Well, Hermia, heed me, I entreat you, for now 
I have to deal with matters of larger scope, and in- 
volving serious issues for us all. You will believe 
me when I tell you that there is no doubt whatever 
that General Langton has undertaken a Jacobite 
mission, and is now in England to fulfil it." 

" I — ^I fear so ! " murmured Lady Hermia. 

" Very well. Out of that business what comes ? 
Probably the scaffold ! Do not tremble. It is not. 
to alarm you I speak. It is not even in hostility to 
him I speak. I could find it in my heart to have a 
sort of pity for him.'* 
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" Could you, indeed ? '* 

'* I will convince you, Hermia, of that, if you give 
me a chance. But what was I saying ? Oh, I know, 
I asked what must he the end of his undertaking? 
The scaffold, if he fails. If he succeeds, what for 
me and you ? I leave you to speak of yourself, 
Hermia ; but as to myself, I suppose it is no secret 
that the Jacobites hate me with an intensity that is 
simply devilish. I know their excuse — that I played 
the traitor to them, and so on. You do not believe 
that, Hermia ? '* 

"Oh, no. I am sure you did but what you 
thought right for the country." 

" Well, your only hope for General Langton must 
be, if he is not himself to fall before the execu- 
tioner, — your only hope, I say then, must be that 
England is to be ruined by long periods of civil 
war; for it is quite impossible that the Jacobites 
can be left to enjoy their ill-gotten power; and 
.that I shall lose my estates, rank, and life, and 
die as an attainted rebel ! They literally thirst for 
my blood. I should be their first victim. 

" That is the alternative, Hermia ; the only one. 
There is, and can be no other. The ruin of your 
country and the ruin of your own family, or the 
salvation of your country and family by the de- 
struction of your rebel husband. Nay, weep not, 
darling. Do I not feel for thee? I do — I do! 
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Let me show thee what is in my heaxt. Consider 
about this marriage ; whUe I, on my part, get aU 
ready to proceed with the divorce, in case yoxt 
should be finally content *' 

" No, no ! " 

" Stay, Hermia, hear me out. If you do that, 
you will probably then save General Langton him- 
self." 

"What! How is that?" hurriedly asked the 
unhappy wife. 

" Supposing he does not fall in actual contests 
of any kind, which is not probable, his fate will, 
in the event of failure, be in the hands of our king. 
Then, Hermia, I dare to say to you he will be 
m mme ! 

" Ha, yes ! I understand.'' 

"Well, I ask for no decision to-day. I would 
rather you gave none. I will even let Sir Charles 
go away without any fresh satisfaction. Think, 
then, and think dispassionately. If you do as I 
advise, you will act a noble — a patriotic part to 
our country ; and is it not fitting, Hermia, that you, 
my daughter, should be the one woman to play so 
grand a part — ^I mean, even if your heart really is 
engaged? Well, do as I say, and you will win 
eternal fame ; probably help to ensure the failure 
of the attempt, if it really has any chances ; as, on 
the other hand, you will incur all the guilt and 
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infamy of the rebellion itself if you sympathise with 
him. For that will soon become known : men will 
whisper I am going to change again ; the Jacobites 
with devilish ingenuity, will be sure to set that 
idea going, when they know that the leader of the 
rebellion is married, or going to be married, to the 
daughter of the minister, the Earl of Bridgeminster 
himself." 

** You say you will save him, if I consent — save 
him at any personal sacrifice ? " 

** I will, even if it be necessary to throw up my 
own position, or threaten to do so, in order to 
obtain his pardon.^' 

" And if I do not consent — ^if I cannot — and he — 

he " Her faltering words sufficiently expressed 

her meaning. 

The earl took her two hands in his, and said, 
with something like real emotion — 

" Hermia, I should grieve, my child, for thy sake; 
but I must, in that case, extricate my own name 
and character from all possibilities of supposed 
collusion ; he would then surely die ! " 



TOi» n. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE CYPHER LIST. 

Within as brief a space of time as it was possible 
to reach London, by relays of horses, the general 
presented himself to the Mercer on the bridge ; and 
on his way to his own room, wished him good 
evening as calmly as if he had only been for a 
stroll in the Park. 

But there was no sleep for him that night. All 
the excitements he had passed through, seemed to 
revive with new intensity, precisely because action 
— ^with its relief — was as yet deiiied. But through 
the chaos of thought and emotion, the faint star of 
duty still shed its soft, penetrating, and soothing 
light. He saw the time had come when for Hermia's 
sake, and to give him a chance of regaining in man- 
hood the wife he had married as a boy, he iqust 
absolutely renounce the mission he had undertaken, 
and bear as well as he could, the contempt of his 
king, when he should go to him, and make known 
his determination ; or he must at once plunge into 
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the darkness and danger of a terrible political in- 
trigae, and accept whatever might prove to be the 
legitimate consequences. 

There could be no hesitation as to such an alter- 
native. Locking his door, and stirring his fire into 
brightness and activity, so that he might in an 
instant, if disturbed, destroy dangerous papers, he 
began to construct, by the aid of a cypher, a list 
^f all the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
known to be friendly to the Jacobite cause ; and to 
mark with an asterisk those among the number who 
might be fairly considered representative men. The 
persons thus chosen from the rest, he determined 
to see — and by their decision to abide. 

The difficulties were great in the way of finding 
these persons, their homes being scattered over the 
country ; and the danger, to him and to them, ap- 
palling if he made a single false step. He could not 
doubt that they were all suspected men, — their 
homes watched — their footsteps dogged — their 
every movement and their lightest words, if at all 
seemingly political, reported at head-quarters. 

Before he lay down, at daybreak, he had shaped 

out his plans in the minutest detail in writing — 

but so briefly, and so obviously in its terms 

and general aspect lilce what a man of business 

would do, who wanted to offer his silks and dia- 

jnonds to the likeliest customers, and then return 

a 2 
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to his own adopted country — that should his memo-^ 
randa even be exposed to observation, they were 
more likely to avert than to create suspicion. 

Finally, he incorporated his cypher list of namea 
into one about three times as long, which he wrote 
in plain English ; all the added names being those 
of men either devoted to the existing government,, 
or who had no political leanings whatever, and: 
were never thought of in connection with political 
movements. General Langton's memory was thence- 
forward his only but an amply sufficient guide, a^ 
to the special uses to which his list of names was 
to be devoted. Having this list in his hands he 
could spare the other ; so the dangerous cypher list 
was burned. 

There remained for him only to consider as to 
the best manner of leaving the Mercer, and of 
thanking him for his hospitality ; while making him> 
aware he had in no respect violated the mutual 
understanding come to — ^but that he henceforward 
resumed his freedom for action. 

Having after some anxious hours finally resolved 
how to deal with this matter also, he became calm,, 
self-possessed, almost buoyant in spirit — and as if 
he was in a frame of mind to enjoy, did opportunity 
offer, some personal recreation or solace during the 
day or two he had purposely left himself, during 
which, if he were at all watched as a suspicious- 
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'person, his attitude and occupation might re-assure 
the observer. 

It was, indeed, a characteristic of General Lang- 
ton — as it probably is of all men whose tempera- 
ments and fine natures lead them instinctively to 
A life of noble, possibly of heroic actions — to find 
inspiration in boldness; and to be never so well 
able to control personal anxieties as when engaged 
in some audacious scheme for the fulfilment of 
duties undertaken in an unselfish spirit. 

So was it now with the General. Danger seemed 
rather to attract him than repel. It had occurred 
to him more than once that he would much like to 
see collected together on some public occasion, 
should such offer, the principal political supporters 
of King William. It would interest him to 
MCBiL their faces — judge of their characters and 
-estimate their probable courses — should he and 
his own dear and royal master succeed in so 
•shaking the existing state of things as to compel 
wthese men wistfully to look about, and inquire of 
one another with 'bated breath' what was to be 
-done ; or, in other words, which would be the 
winning-side. 

But he thought also how useful it might be to 
know those men personally, whose positions, in- 
fluence, movements, might so potently affect his 
^wn. What dangers might he not thus avoid I 
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What partial successes of policy might not thus he- 
developed into real triamphs ! 

' And the opportunity came — with the anniversar^r 
of the death of Queen Mary ; when there was to he* 
a grand and solemn ceremonial service at Westminster 
Abhey ; and where a distinguished dignitary of the 
Church, who was also one of the most eloquent 
preachers of his time, had caused it to be made* 
known that he should preach a sermon for the 
benefit of a charity founded by the Queen, and make- 
e9pecial references to the Queen*s own character and 
the national calamity of her death. 

General Langton lost not a moment in making 
known to his friend the Mercer his intention to be 
present (to allay, as he said, the faintest doubt of 
his loyalty); or in obtaining through the Mercer,, 
which he did intentionally for the Mercer's sake, a 
ticket of admission to certain reserved seats ; from 
which he could obtain without seeming effort a good 
-view of the congregation, especially of those por- 
tions of it where the distinguished men he wished 
to see would be sure to be found. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE SECRET DEPARTMENT. 

In a certain small, dark, insignificant-looking 
room, at Whitehall, the way to which — or, at leasts 
one of the ways to which — strangely enough, lay 
through noble halls and corridors, sat Speke, the 
chief of the Secret Police Department. 

Little light came into that room ; and what light 
there was looked dingy, discoloured, impure, and 
highly suggestive of the doings that in this room 
found their chief agent and record. 

A thin, hollow ^cheeked man was this chief, with 
hollow, sleepless-looking eyes, and a sort of unquiet, 
suspicious, expectant, hungry look ever visible on 
his face. 

What a revelation would that man's brain have 
been, if it could suddenly have been made visible, 
in all its trickeries, its experiences of human nature 
in its more infamous aspects, its faith in secrecy, in 
plotting, and in plotting against plotters, and in the 
juggleries of statecraft in which that brain and 
those hands had borne a part 
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How many wives had been widowed by an unseen 
mandate from this almost invisible director ! How 
many patriots had come into this den, and went out 
of it traitors to their cause ! What great men, and 
what little men in worldly rank, — ^rascals of both 
classes — ^had met, as it were, here, unknown to 
themselves, through the links of association binding 
them together, which this secret worker had contrived! 

At this very moment he is handling, in thought, 
just such a chain, having at one end the Bight 
Honourable the Earl of Bridgeminster, and at the 
other a spy — Mistress Maria Modena Preston. 

He rings a bell sharply. A man in official livery 
answers it, and with looks, tones, and attitude of 
the deepest respect. 

" Has she come yet ? " 

'*No, sir.'' 

''If the Earl of Bridgeminster comes while she is 
here, say I am particulai'ly engaged.'^ 

"Yes, sir." 

"Mind ! I am, and mean to be engaged !" 

"I think 1 hear her step, sir." 

"Away with you! Stop! Take that chair away 
with you. If I want it. 111 fetch it. Leave it 
outside." 

The attendant removed the chair; then the chief 
heard a sort of sparkling, bubbling laughter, and lo I 
entered Mistress Maria. 
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The obinf roue, bowed, and Ntood ^avoly, waiting 
to bear wbat Hba bad ijfot to Hay. 

Sooing biH Mturn fiuus Hbo faltorod ; tbun turned to 
look for tbo UMual cbair, but not Muein^ it, waa 
obliged to atand atid confront ber an^ry ebief. 

** I— I am aorry to nay 1 brinf{ you no newa yet." 

** Wbat does it matter, my pretty one ? Spring 
Oardena, I am told, are more ebarming tban ever. 
You certainly grow more beautiful, and, doubtleaN, 
tlie gentleman more embarrasNing. i)ut I am fain to 
ank you; MintreMM I'reHton, one nbort Mimplo queation 
— h thin huainoHH 'f " 

** I — I aMHure you, nir, I bave aougbt bim every- 
wbere." 

•* ExcuHe me, I want to draw yoiu* attention to a 
fuw facts. Wbon you flrst fell into my way, you 
were, I tbink in danger of deatitution, or worae; 
waaitnotHO?" 

"Yea," Haid tbo poor wonnm, every bit of ber 
ordinary courage and audacity Imving deaerted ber» 
aa aho Haw ber diiimiMHal and ruin impending. 

*'I clotbed you, bad you taugbt by tbe beat 
maHtera, eutabliHlied you aa a young lady of fortune 
in bandMome lodgingM, gave you wbatever you 
needed to play tbe flno lady — ^your sedan -ebair, 
jewdla, money — and aaked you only, wben I bad 
done all tbiai to reward mo by making for yourself a 
good future income. Wasn't it so ? '* 
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"Y— yes," faltered Mistress Preston. "But I 
hope you don't forget that I did do something, when 
I gave you the first intelligence from Rome of his 
intentions. 

" Bless the foolish child ! that's so many weeks 
ago that the thing's clean forgotten in this o£Sce*. 
Gratitude with us, my dear, is really, as the French- 
man says, a lively consciousness of future favours. 
Why do you forget that? In a word, Mistress 
Preston, I find we have advanced you altogether, 
beyond what may be considered your salary,, 
nearly two hundred pounds. Can you now pay 
that?" 

"I — I!" said the spy. Looks of horror and 
astonishment formed the only answer she could 
give. 

" What's to be done, then ? This money is not 
the Government's, but mine. I want my money,. 
Mistress Preston — must have my money. Mistress 
Preston — or you will go to a gaol. Mistress Preston* 
And that's what I wanted to say to you." 

In a passionate outburst of sobs and tears, the 
hapless spy threw herself at his feet, called him her 
only friend, and conjured him to give her yet a. 
chance. 

And then the remorseless chief relaxed a little^ 
and let out, by degrees, what his victim had all 
along suspected and hoped — that he was merely^ 
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frightening her, according to his usual wont. After 
a few less important remarks, he said — 

''Well, come, mist)*ess, do let us have plain 
speaking. Play me no tricks, and I may again try 
to open the path for you. Else I was about to dis* 
charge you ! To begin, then. I haven't known you,. 
Mistress Preston, all this time for nothing. In that 
silly brain of yours there is always a sort of hanker- 
ing after admiration. Is that business ? You know 
it is not. And, mark me, if you don't stick ta 
business, not all your pretty face or your pretty 
ways will save you from the inside of the gaoL 
Answer me — haven't you been getting foolish fancies 
into your very foolish head about this man ?" 

''No--.no. I hate him!" 

" Aha ! Is it so ? Say that again." 

"I HATE him! Will that do?" 

" Perfectly. Now, then, listen. If you have been 
idling, or blind, we haven't. That agent of mine 
who' accompanied you in the boat when watching the 
Mercer, persists in his belief that the professed silk 
dealer, Daniel Sterne, is our man. He finds toa 
he has got an admission for the charity sermon at 
the Abbey. If it be he, we have him, for my rascal 
is sure to know him again." 

" Very well. You want me ? " 

*'Yes." 

" I am ready." 
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" Now, then, mark. Be careful. Business now, 
not pleasure. The pleasure shall come after, as 
much as you like of it, only get this job through. 
Some members of the Koyal Family will be at the 
Festival, therefore I shall see that a military detach- 
ment is present. Besides that, I shall have several 
iirustworthy, active, powerful men in plain clothes, 
dressed as gentlemen, tradesmen, and blackguards, 
•ready to assist and hold him fast, while the soldiers 
are given warning." 

*' And my duty is " 

'' Nothing more than this : To find him, talk to 
3iim, interest him, get him to make love to you, if 
jou can; and so to lure him, gently and unsus- 
piciously, out from the place into the street, where 
176 can seize him and make sure of him. Don't you 
he a&aid for yourself — ^we'll take care of you." 

" But if you saw me with him inside the place, 
•couldn't you then give me a signal, to let me get 
^away, and then seize him where escape would be 
impossible among a crowd so dense, and yet so 
orderly arranged in seats ?" 

"Well, child, there's sense in what you say; but, 
for reasons which don't concern you, it isn't to be 
so. Say we are merciful, if you like, and don't mind 
indulging our prey with the chance of a run for his 
life!" 

" Yes, and then you'll shoot him ! " 
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"Chad! run along — this isn't business. Want 
any money ? " 

" If you please." 

" Here's five guineas. When the job's done, come 
for fifty more." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE SERMON AT THE ABBE7. 

General Langton was not disappointed as to 
the acquaintance with his political enemies that he 
proposed to make, on the day of the solemn service at 
Westminster Abbey. It so happened that for some 
time ther^ was left by his side a vacant seat, while 
there was a great crush in every other direction for 
places. He wondered for whom it was reserved. 
Perhaps for some person of great distinction. His 
heart beat for a moment as he thought of the possi- 
bility of his wife coming there. 

Strange to say, she really did seem to be coming 
in the person of a lady, elegantly dressed in black, 
and deeply veiled, whom he saw the attendant 
ushering towards the place beside him ; but as she 
<;ame nearer, he saw she had not the stately height 
or noble proportions of Lady Hermia. 

Although she did not unveil, the General caught 
occasionally slight glimpses of a face that struck him 
as lovely ; and when she spoke in answer to a ques- 
tion of his, not directed to her, but to a gentleman 
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just in front, as to who a certain gentleman was, the 
voice was peculiarly low and sweet. 

The information thus in a measure volunteered in 
one instance, was called for in many instances after* 
wards, and the General was surprised to find she 
knew everybody of any political note. 

He was still more surprised, however, to perceive 
how ignorant she was when he asked after great 
religious, literary or artistic celebrities. Men whose 
names had been household words with him wherever 
he went, were utterly unknown to her. Many of 
these were doubtless present, and he would have 
given much to have had them pointed out to him. 
But he was obliged to be circumspect, and avoid 
attention. The buzz around him at various times, 
did however give occasional help ; and thus he was 
able to recognize as they passed to their places, John 
Dryden, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Isaac Newton, 
and he felt richer for the sight of them. 

The preacher now appeared in the pulpit and a 
great hush pervaded the immense congregation. 

The sermon proved to be one of even deeper 
public interest than had been anticipated. After 
some moving passages relative to the character and 
disposition of the deceased queen, and still more 
pathetic allusions to the effect of her death on her 
royal husband, who had been literally overwhelmed by 
the calamity, he made known, and for the first time 
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publicly, that the king was now busily engaged in 
carrying out one of Mary's dearest wishes, that of 
converting the old palace of Greenwich into a re- 
treat for seamen. Her wish and his intentions had 
long been well known ; but William had been too 
busy perhaps to think of the necessary details, or ta 
see his way to the required funds, and so she had 
died with her desire unaccomplished. And then, as 
if full of remorse, the king remembered his promise. 
Already, said the preacher, a magnificent design had 
been furnished by Sir Christopher Wren, and the 
work would immediately begin. 

The service is over. The crowds begin to hurry 
away. Lord Langton sits still, too deeply influenced 
by what he has seen and felt to care to mingle just 
yet with the world. 

Then he again notices by his side the figure 
dressed in black ; the figure apparently of a youthful 
and gracefully-formed woman, but whose face re- 
mains so shrouded by her veil, that he cannot catch 
a single trustworthy look. 

Why does he now really wish to see that 
face ? 

Simply because he sees she is suflfering from deep 
emotion. 

He fancies, on recollection, that he had before 
heard her sob once or twice during the sermon, but 
had taken no notice, as there were so many people 
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deeply moved, and the women especially, by the 
touching circumstances referred to. 

Wondering to see her stay so long, he said,— 

*' Pardon me, one older than yourself, and one 
used to trouble, if I ask you what is the 
matter ? " 

She turned, lifted her veil, and lo ! there beamed 
upon him the very liveliest face he thought he had 
ever seen in his life. Its very tearfulness, strange 
to say, did not seem able to spoil the brilliant 
sparkle, the delicious play of expression, over that 
youthful, fascinating countenance. 

The General was too much dazzled by it for a 
moment to go on speaking with quite such a tone of 
abstract philanthropy as before. 

Looking again, he found his thoughts a little — 
just a little — changing as to the beauty. Something 
seemed wanting to it that was difficult to express in 
words, but that, in fact, seemed the want of all 
Wants to Lord Langton. 

Was it conscience, honesty, truth ? 

He could not tell, but confessed himself very 
much interested. 

And then, at yet a third glance, he fancied he 
must have seen the face before. Yet where, he 
could not for the life of him recollect. 

Why, surely, it was like the lady he had seen at a 
distance bow to George, and whom he had then fancied 

VOL. II. F 
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he had seen before at Rome, when she dropped her 
fan and he had picked it up ! 

But that face had evidently never known a sorrow, 
while this had just been buried in grief. 

The dress, too! That lady was almost in the 
extreme of fashion : this one, even if in grief, and 
observing the proprieties of the day, might still have 
shown some trace of the same foible ; but no, her 
dress was studiedly plain, simple, and seemed to 
express a severe and faultless taste. 

She did not, at first, reply to the gentleman's kind 
question, but wept only the more vehemently. 

Again he pressed her, and then she said, drying 
her tears, — 

" I — ^I am very sorry to distress you, but I was 
very unhappy. I have lately lost my only friend, 
and now I have nobody ; and I was thinking when 
I thought of the king whether he or I was most to 
be pitied ; he with thousands of dear friends and 
millions of subjects all about him, all sympathising 
with him on account of his grief; or I, who in losing 
my friend have not another left in all the wide 
world." 

Again her emotion overpowered her, and there was 
a painful pause. 

" But you have relatives ? " 

" No, not one." 

** Pray, if it be not top much trouble, tell me your 
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story. I really feel much interested in you ; and I 
could, I think, find a lady of great respectability, 
who might, for my sake, help you, if " 

" If I am good enough. I dare say I am not. I 
only wish I was!" 

Here issued a fresh burst of tears, which Lord 
Langton was obUged to watch for a time in silent 
embarrassment — ^half in sympathy, half in doubt. 

" Come," said he, " tell me, I entreat you, what 
you know about your history." 

" Ah, yes ; that's easily done. I was brought up 
by a man and his wife, who are now both dead, and 
they left a motto with me " 

" Do you happen to have that motto with you ?'* 

"Yes; I never move without it, for how do T 
know what blessed chance might happen to restore 
me to my relatives, who, I believe, are grand 
people?" 

" What — ^what is that you say ?" 
I have reason to believe," said the lady in black, 

that my father was a man of very high rank." 

"Why?" 

** Because of the motto. Here it is.'* 

And she produced a scrap of parchment, where, 
in faded letters, the earl read — 

" The higher you look^ the nearer the truth ;** and 
on the back of which he read — ** Mary Modena 
Preston.'* 

T 2 
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" Preston ! Preston ! " echoed the General with 
sudden animation. " Anything else ? " 

" No ; but the name and the motto together say 
£^ good deal. Don't you think so ? " 

"Your name, then, is ?" demanded the 

General. 

" Mary Modena Preston." 

" And to whom do you think these facts point as 
your father ? " 

" How can I venture to say ? " 

" But have you never guessed ? " 

" Yes ! To King James himself 1 " 

" Indeed ! Of royal blood ! " said the startled 
General; and there was a mixture of scorn and 
indignation in his voice at her obvious pride in the 
idea ; and at the seeming insensibility of this fair 
young creature to the baseness of her birth under 
such circumstances, even if her hypothesis were true ; 
for certainly she could not, as she must know, be a 
child by marriage. 

This incident seemed to shock the stranger so 
much, that Mistress Preston, who had for the 
moment been revelling in a bit of true enjoyment — 
her own true character — saw the mischief she had 
unintentionally done, and hastened to remedy it by 
a wonderfully frank and naive confession : 

" There, now, you are ashamed of me because, 
having no father at all, I am glad even to claim 
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acquaintance with one who is, at all events, a king, 
a gallant gentleman, and a warrior." 

" True — ^true! " said the earl, cheerily; and think- 
ing to himself it was natural a woman so brought 
up should feel as she did. 

An embarrassing pause followed. 

Mistress Preston wondered what her neighbour 
was thinking about, and became very restless, as 
she looked round and saw the place was rapidly 
emptying ; and as she caught a glimpse at the door 
of a face that was always terrible to her — now 
more than ever so — ^that of the Chief. 

The General noticed her restlessness and con- 
tinual glances backwards; and on one of these 
occasions caught a full view of the sinister look 
that so disturbed her. 

Conviction came — as if borne on the lightning's 
flash to the brain — she was a spy ; and that he was 
possibly to be her and that man's victim. 

He caught hold of her hand suddenly, and so 
roughly that she in alarm could not help a half 
stifled scream. Then as she looked upon his face — so 
fuU at once of scorn and tragic significance. Mistress 
Preston's own face became a study. One of th^ 
most extraordinary changes came over it in an 
instant that it would be possible to conceive. All 
the infantile petulance and pretence — the charm- 
ing affectation — died out, and the look ^yas grave. 
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intense, eager, the eyes flashing with excitement, 
the cheeks reddening with even new and deeper 
colour, as she added, after a moment's pause, — 
" You know me ! " 

" I think I do — as at once a spy of King Wil- 
liam's, and the daughter of one of the most valued 
retainers of the last Viscount Langton." 

" Retainer! " petulantly murmured the lady, "only 
the daughter of a servant ! " 

" Ay, but a servant as much honoured and loved 
by his master and his master's family, as you — ^if a 
spy — would be scorned and detested by the very 
parents who gave you birth." 

Maria, not knowing else what to do, began to cry. 
Then she said,— 

"Are you sure that — that person — was my 
father ? " 

" Do you know your father's name ? " 
'* Yes ; Alexander Preston." 
^* And your mother's ? ^' 
Mary Preston." 

May God forgive you," groaned the General, 
^^if he can. All I can do is to tell you a brief 
etory. On the fatal day at Sedgmoor, James, a 
brother of the then Viscount Langton, was one of 
the last to acknowledge the hopelessness of the 
contest, and continued the fight even after the 
Dak^ oi Monmouth had fled. He intended no 
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doubt to die. The circle of heroes in which he 
stood lessened in number every minute when, 
through some seeming accident, James Langton 
was thrown down; and would have been trodden 
to death but for the cries and vigorous per- 
sonal exertions of one of his retainers, who had 
never quitted his master's side through the whole 
day. This man cleared a space round the fallen 
warrior, who was injured by the fall and the pres- 
sure to which he had been subjected, raised him 
upon his shoulders, forced a way through the com- 
batants, and passed between them; the enemy's 
soldiers, moved by the man's devotion and gallantry, 
allowing him to pass — and so was my — was James 
Langton's life saved. He escaped with your father 
— got to France by the aid of another generous 
friend, while your mother was left behind with you 
an infant; and dying — I suppose — soon after left 
you to the tender mercies of the world. Can you 
hear such a story unmoved ? " 

"No, no ! " passionately cried the weeping girl. 

" Does it persuade you to tell me the truth now — 
the absolute truth about yourself — so that I may 
judge if it be possible to befriend you ?" 

« Oh, wiU you 1 Will you ?'' Maria cried. " Oh, 
if you will but do that — ^I won't spare myself — I 
will tell you all. But oh, my God, this is no 
time ! " And then, forgetting herself, she began to 
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wring her hands — ^but stopped abruptly and glanced 
furtively about. 

" Command yourself! " said the General in a low 
tone, " and answer me. Are you a spy ? " 

" Yes ! " she replied in a whisper, and with down- 
cast looks. 

"For King WiUiam?" 

" Yes ; I am now really acting for him ; but I was 
acting for King James — and came to England to 
watch you." 

" A double spy, serving both, and of course, ac- 
cording to convenience, betraying both or either." 

"Oh save me — and save yourself — and I will 
change my life — ay — my whole life — I will indeed ! 
Oh, if you knew how odious it is to me — ^but how 
impossible to escape fJrom without help ! " 

" Am I in danger now ? " 

" The greatest. Please don't look round. Let 
us go out. I see a chance just now of getting to 
a door where we are not expected. Please ask me 
to take your arm — and do not let go of me for any 
earthly consideration ! " 

He rose, and said aloud, as if they were friends 
well known to each other, — 

" Come ! " offered his arm — and took the little 
hand with its trembling fingers that sought his, 
and held it — as if to assure her they should not 
for the present be parted. 
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She drew him through the still dense crowd of 
fashionable ladies, her object evidently being to get 

• 

lost among them for a brief space. That end 
obtained she suddenly changed their direction, and 
the movement being still covered by the slow moving 
throng, led the way not towards the principal 
entrance into the Abbey, but towards a door lead- 
ing into the cloisters. The moment they were 
inside they looked round, and found they were 
unwatched ; so hurrying along the vaulted passages 
at their utmost speed, they presently came out into 
the quadrangle surrounded by the houses of the 
canons; and turning to the left, soon got beyond 
the Abbey precincts, and without obstruction or 
notice made way to the river and there took boat 
for London Bridge. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LOOK UPON HEB ! 

It was an awkward circumstance that the Mercer 
had, that very afternoon, determined to enter with 
his daughter upon a theme which happened to be 
peculiarly antagonistic to the influences left by 
George's recent behaviour. This, while most gratify- 
ingto his master, suggested to Christina thoughts and 
fancies only too sweet to be fully accepted. He had 
become exemplary in the fulfilment of his duties ; 
and Sir Bichard owned he had turned over a very 
satisfactory new leaf indeed. 

But painful as this change in George made it to 
the Mercer to say out his full mind to Christina, he 
felt it was a duty ; and Sir Bichard was a man who 
never paused when he saw that fact clear before 
him. So, after dinner, while he was enjoying him- 
self at the house on the bridge over a glass of wine 
of some peculiarly choice vintage, he managed to 
put aside his recollections of his 'prentice, and speak 
thus to Christina : — 
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'* Teena, how do you like our noble merchant 
friend?'* 

" I like him very much,'* was the prompt reply. 

" I can see he is very much impressed with you." 

'^ Indeed ! " said Teena, with a little affectation of 
surprise, that was almost coquettish. 

'^ Indeed, and indeed, and indeed ! And so now. 
Mistress Teena, what have you got to say for your- 
self?" 

" Am I, then, a criminal ? " she asked, archly. 

"Certainly, and before a severe judge, who is 
going to try you for a case of felony — stealing this 
unfortunate nobleman's heart." 

" Not guilty ! I cry,'* said Teena. 

'* Ah ! but if he says guilty — what then ?'* 

"He won't do anything of the sort, papa," said 
Teena, suddenly, and with such an entire change of 
manner as to startle the Mercer. 

" You speak as if you would not like him to be 
able to say so." 

" Papa, I have never thought of such a thing. I 
don^t want to think of such things ! " 

" Not even if he does ?" 

" Oh, but he doesn't — I am sure of that !" said 
Christina, with an animated and decided tone. 

" What, is my little daughter so learned in the 
signs and tokens of love, that she knows at a glance 
the true love from the false ?*' 
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The vivid blushes in Christina's face told the 
Mercer this was a home stroke, though it didn't 
seem at all likely to promote the idea he was inly 
cherishing. However, he returned to the charge, 
saying— 

" Teena, darling, you are not only a good but a 
sensible girl. Now, I want you to forget, for a bit, 
all the ordinary, nonsensical, romantic notions of 
school-girls, and listen to me like a woman, who 
esteems it the highest compliment to her to be 
addressed in frank truthfulness and simpUcity. 
This nobleman's family did, as you know, lay the 
foundations of my fortune. T would give much to 
be able to acquit myself of that obligation. You may 
say I am doing so by incurring so much danger for 
him in preserving his secret ; but that is, at best, 
only a negative benefit as regards him. Since he 
has been here, I have noticed he never meets you 
without his eyes being insensibly attracted towards 
you. His voice, when he speaks to you, always 
becomes strangely low and sweet. In fact, I am 
greatly deceived if he does not love you." 

"No, no, papa, you mistake!** said Christina. 
And there was evidently pain and distress in her 
voice and manner. 

" Trust me, at least, Teena, with the use of my 
own eyes and ears. Now, mark. And I must say. 
Mistress Teena, if you compel me to speak the 
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truth, that I have seen you too look and listen as if 
you were not a little interested and charmed — eh ?" 
Again Teena coloured, but seemed angry with 
herself for doing so ; and again she cried, almost 
with tears in her eyes — 

" No — no, dear papa, you mistake — ^you do indeed 
— both what he feels and what I feel !" 

"And what does he feel?" demanded the 
Mercer. 

Christina was too embarrassed *to answer the 
question. 

"Ah, you are nonplussed! Well, then, as to 
yourself — what do you feel P" 

"As a friend — as a sister might ; no more !'* 
" Friend ! Sister ! Humph ! Ah, well ! I have 
seen, in my lifetime, that love has a strange power 
for transforming very middling friends and sisters 
into exceedingly good wives. So let that pass. 

" But now, Teena, for the pith of the matter. We 
are both of us, at all events, deeply interested in the 
fate of this gallant gentleman. Can we not save him, 
and give you a good husband at the same time ? " 
" Oh, papa ! indeed you do distress me." 
" Well, hear me out. This man will as certainly 
die on the scaffold as I shall certainly die in my bed 
— if I get out of the present mess — ^unless he can be 
persuaded to give up the whole detestable Jacobite 
scheme, and make his peace with the Government. 
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From what I have seen, I feel sure that, if you were 
to marry him, emd then let me go to Lady Hermia 
and tell her the whole story, I feel sure, I say, that 
she would for your sake — ^for my sake — and, I do 
believe, for the interesting rebel's own sake, go to 
her father, emd worry him night and day till she had 
got him to obtain a pardon from the Government. 
There, now you know the scheme IVe been hatching 
of late. You need not wonder at my audacity — ^I a 
mere citizen, he a nobleman— in planning such an 
alliance. But, remember, his rank and his estates 
are both, in a sense, in the clouds at present ; while 
I have money, influence, and one of the most charm- 
ing daughters in the world to eke out all other de- 
ficiencies." 

Christina was silent at this. She did feel deeply 
interested in the fate of the young, heroic, noble 
spirit, so handsome, so unfortunate, and now in such 
danger. 

What a blessing for the country if she. by her own 
act, could arrest the incipient rebellion at its source, 
by taking away its moving spirit, and so preventing 
all the misery, bloodshed, and strife ! 

But, even were she open to consider such possi- 
bilities, was it likely that the General would do what 
was expected from him ? Clearly no. 

Then the woman's modesty finished the last step 
of the reasoning, by assuring her the supposed lover 
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was, after all, no lover, but only what she believed 
herself to be, a genial, sympathising friend. 

But should she allow the thing to go on ? That 
is, should she allow her father to understand that if 
he would do nothing painful to her, she would, on 
her part, oppose no obstacle ? 

While she hesitated over this thought, and passed 
in review before her the possible end — ^the marriage 
with so distinguished a man, the court life, the 
splendour, the coronet — there came before her the 
image of the unhappy and repentant George Os- 
borne, and in an instant eyery gleam of pleasure in 
the review died out, and she said to herself — 

" No, no. He may never claim me, and I may 
refuse him if he should ; but " 

There she stopped, and the Mercer, who had been 
keenly watching her face, and all its changes of ex- 
pression, said — 

" Well, Teena, may I give him hope if he does 
say 

Before she could answer, visitors were announced, 
and Christina was relieved for the time from her 
dilemma. 

The visitors proved to be Lord Langton and 
Mistress Maria Preston. 

Nothing can be more lady -like, attractive, or 
lovely than this youthful, blooming creature in her 
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mourning dress, whom the General introduces with 
the words— 

'^ Maria Modena Preston, the daughter of a man 
whose memory is dear to me ! *' The Mercer re- 
membered her father instantly, and was astounded, 
but held his peace. 

Christina came to her, took her by the hand, 
spoke sweet and kind words ; and Mistress Preston, 
after a long and earnest look, as if for George Os- 
borne's sake, shed some tears in acknowledgment of 
the kindness; and the two walked away together 
towards the window in converse. 

" Sir Eichard,*' called out the voice of the General 
from the further end of the room, some minutes 
later, and after an embarrassing silence on all sides, 
** when I came to you, it was not with the intention 
to tell you the whole truth about this unhappy 
woman; but I must do so. I see that I must! 
Friends, look upon her in all her beauty, and then 
hear what she is — a spy !'* 

" A spy !" almost shouted the Mercer. 

" A spy ! *' timidly murmured Christina. 

" Not a spy only on one side, but a double spy, 
playing now the traitor to this side, now to that — 
betrayer, probably, of both !" 

Mistress Preston's beautiful face became almost 
fearful in the looks she cast round, before starting 
off towards the door. 
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"Stay, beautiful mistress," said the General, 
loudly. 

"No, I will not!" almost screamed Maria. "I 
will not stay to be — ^be so brutally insulted ! " Again 
there was a passion of tears. 

" Pardon me, you shall stay ! " said the Generai, 
calmly, and interposing between her and the door. 
Then he went on : — 

" To myself she has been most attentive. She, it 
appears, has already denounced me to the Govern- 
ment. My life has been almost miraculously pre- 
served from the effect of her acts ; and to-day we 
came almost fresh from a new effort, which you 
friends, ought to know of. 

" This tender, delicate, fragile bit of God*s handi- 
work — ^this creature, formed to be the delight and 
glory of humanity had it only a soul in harmony 
with such a body — this Mistress Maria Modena 
Preston has been laying herself out for me by seem- 
ing distresses, has drawn me to her to speak in tones 
of kindness — to offer her acts of kindness, and all the 
while she was leading me to my murderers (no doubt 
for a price), who lay in wait outside ! 

" Stop, Sir Eichard. Touch her not. And you, 

my dear young lady, do not yet turn away from her, 

in disgust. Let me be just. When she found I 

was in some way or other connected in the past with 

her father, and how deeply I honoured his memory, 
TQL. II. a 
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she became or professed to become conscience - 
stricken, and she did save me. Thank her for 
that as I do ! And now tell me what we shall do 
with her. 

** I warn you distinctly what she will do to us the 
moment she leaves us, and is free. She will inform 
against us ! And you. Sir Bichard, who know me 
only as coming to England on private business, will, 
I doubt not, be implicated by this pretty, musical 
voice, in some infernal calumny of rebellion and 
what not ! Time presses. I repeat my question — 
What shall we do with her ? " 

Mistress Preston, who had looked defyingly, 
almost triumphantly during parts of this speech, 
as if acknowledging how accurately her most secret 
thoughts were understood ; began to change colour 
a bit, as she saw her own danger through their 
danger. 

Was it likely they would let her go as she was, in 
such a mood ? 

Pretty Mistress Maria began to change at once, 
and tried hard to disclaim all the ideas imputed to 
her. 

" What did you propose to do with her when you 
brought her here ?** asked the Mercer in dismay. 

" Forgive her with all my heart and soul, on one 
condition," replied Lord Langton — " that she would 
allow me, or rather you, so to shape her life that she 
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might reinstate herself in her own natural self- 
respect which would also involve ours." 

** And what do you now wish as regards Mistress 
Preston ? " continued the knight. 

" I wish to do exactly the same thing, if only she 
will, in honesty, join us in the effort." 

Then he went nearer to her, as he added, in a 
kindly tone — 

" Speak, then. Mistress Maria. Give me absolute 
securities that you will not in any way mention the 
name of this worthy knight, who abhors my sup- 
posed schemes ; and as to myself, you may do as 
you like — ^make friend or foe of me, which I care not, 
but for your own sake.*' 

" What is it you offer me ? " asked Mistress Pres- 
ton, speaking as if in great distress and confusion of 
thought. 

" The shelter of a home, which this worthy gen- 
tleman will find for you ; means for religious and 
moral culture; finally, if my means permit, a mode- 
rate independence for life, that shall make even your 
brief relationship to me something pleasant and 
useful to reflect on." 

" And if I refuse your help, and demand liberty to 
go out?" 

Christina now interposed, saying to her father — 

'* Dear papa, may I, in your name, ask this young 

Jady — ^who has really suffered so much that I cannot 

o 2 
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but pity her — ^to stay with me, he my guest for a tew 
days, and let us two women together talk the matter 
over ? " 

" Do as your heart impels you," said the admiring 
Mercer ; conscious at the same time that Christina's 
step was about the most prudent one that could be- 
taken under existing circumstances. 

Christina went to the unhappy woman who stood 
there, a picture of the intensest humiliation, took 
her hand, slid an arm round her waist, kissed her,, 
felt the rebellious heart begin to swell, saw the 
chastening tears begin to flow, then she turned, and 
said — 

" My dear sir, do I understand you that Maria is 
the daughter of one of King James's most devoted 
adherents ; and that she has therefore been sacrificed,, 
positively sacrificed from her birth, through- the cruel 
complications of our time ? " 

" That is so, and I waited but for you to find the 
fact out. I had not forgotten it, trust me ! I wanted 
only to stir the nature that must exist in this most 
lovely of forms. If she will listen to you, she shall 
find in me, in you, and in your father, lasting friends 
— ^Mends who will never desert her ! " 

Maria could bear this no longer. Her heart gave 
way. She cried out in tones of the bitterest anguish, 
^* Oh, I do want friends ! I never had one good one 
3'et ! I will change ! I will be all you wish me, if 
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you will forgive and forget what an infamous thing 
I have been. Oh, if you will but receive me — ^give 
me a chance for a new life — save me from that de- 
iiestable wretch who has employed me, and bribed 
me, and corrupted me, and who now threatens me 
with a gaol if he ever sees in me one womanly in- 
stinct or compunction — oh, save me from him, and 
I will be so grateful — will again be to you what my 
father was to your father — ^your devoted servant, 
your very slave ! " 

Here emotion became too strong, and hysteric 
shrieks of laughter and terrible sobs and cries of 
:agony ended the scene, in a way sad for all ; but not 
mthout leaving some element of hope of a better 
future for the spy, and of greater safety for those 
^ho might so soon have been her victims. 

That very night. Sir Richard took Maria 
tand his daughter, the former being closely veiled, 
down to Blackheath. And that very night there 
followed him to Blackheath a messenger bearing a 
letter. 

Sir Eichard changed colour the moment he saw 
•it and recognised the handwriting. 

" The die is cast," he said to Christina, who had 
just left Maria'in bed. " We saw him but two hours 
%ago, and now he writes to us. Bead it, my child. 
JBut before you open that fatal letter I predict it is 
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to say he has gone, and is at his rash — ^his evil — his^ 
bloody work ! " 

With trembling fingers Christina undid the red 
silken string with which it was fastened — a relic of 
the olden time, that men like Lord Langton occa- 
sionally made use of — and then read as follows : — 

DEiJt Sir Richard, — After enjoying your hospitality, I anv 
about to make you— so, I fear, you will think — an ill return. 

You have known me as Daniel Sterne, travelling merchant, 
cosmopolitan — an Englishman, but resident generally abroad ; there- 
fore a man of no politics, caring nothing for Jacobites or Whigs, o 
Hanoverians— caring only to sell, at a fair profit, the goods he had 
bought. 

Enow me now as General Viscount Langton, the enemy of your 
king aild government, both of which I hope some day or other to 
help to overthrow. 

Have I shocked you with my base ingi-atitude ? I trust not. 

Permit me to explain. Circumstances that I need not now refer 
to, had given me some reason to hope you still retained your once 
loyal feelings to your true sovereign. If so, you would have been 
of inestimable benefit to our cause. I was prepared — I confess it — 
to have made great sacrifices — not in my own name, but in the name 
of one far greater than I — could I have won you over. I have tried 
you as fEur as it was possible for me to do so, without letting you 
suspect my object, or discover who I was. I have tried you and 
have failed. So be it. I have only now to wish you farewell ! and, 
while thanking you for your personal kindness, cannot but condemn 
you for your disloyal behaviour. 

You know now why I have at times drawn you into conversation 
on political matters, even while I seemed to care nothing abou 
them. 

Sir Richard, my last word is— Long live King James ! 

I know how you will reply to that ; but, happily, I shall not hear 
the detested rejoinder. 

^gain, thanks and farewell. Langton, 
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"Noble — ^noble — ^manl" was Cliristina's tearful 
ejaculation. 

*^ Noble, indeed. Yes, there is no mistaking the 
purport of this. He takes fresh risks for himself 
by this letter, in order that I, by producing it in case 
of need, may clear myself. Will it clear me ? I 
cannot say. Governments are wonderfully suspicious ; 
and are themselves too deep in the lore of the trick- 
sters not to be ready enough to suggest that this 
letter has been written, not in good faith, but to 
obtain a special advantage. However, well hope 
the best. But what of the misguided man himself? 
Heaven help him ! I foresee a terrible end ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

Christina's diary. 

"He has never forsaken me," read Christina 
aloud, as she sat, half veiled in soft brown hair, at 
her little quaint Bible-stand, " No, never, never ! 
and how wicked I must be to be miserable — ^for to 
be miserable with so many blessings one mmt be 
wicked ! " 

That old Bible-stand, with the wax candles on 
each side, was Christina's confessional ; and every 
night, when her clothes were half put off, and her 
maid sent to bed, she went and knelt there, and told 
everything she had done or thought amiss to that Ear 
which seemed never deaf to her or heedless. 

To-night she laid her head down on the book 
and sobbed out — 

" Yes, I have been wicked, very wicked ! It was 
her I saw with him at the Play. I am sure now. 
And I have been actually jealous of this poor creature 

* 

because George thinks so much of her beauty ; and, 
because I see it is no wonder he should love her 
and having loved her, could never love anybody else;. 
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and I have almost hated her, poor, friendless 
soul ! " 

She had risen, and was standing before the mirror, 
trying to humble herself by thinking how poor her 
beauty was as compared to Maria's, when a sound 
like that of a child sobbing in its sleep reached her 
ear. It came from the adjoining room, where her 
maid usually slept, but which had this night been 
given up to Maria. 

In a moment Christina was at the door, with 
her heart full of tenderest pity. She opened 
the door gently, and found her fair neighbour 
sitting on the bed, with her face buried in her 
hands. 

"Dear Maria," said she, "I thought you were 
asleep, or I would not have left you." 

" Alas, I am too wicked and too unhappy to sleep ! " 
sobbed Maria. 

" It has been the same with myself," murmured 
Christina. 

" What, you ! you wicked ! " exclaimed George's 
enchantress, half satirically ; as if thinking Christina 
too poor a creature to be even wicked. 

" More so than you think, dear Maria," answered 
she, sadly ; " but I have sought forgiveness and com- 
fort, and I trust have found it. And you, Maria — 
will you not go to Him also ? " 

" Christina, let me look at you," said Maria, sud- 
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denly, putting her hands on the girl's shoulders, and 
holding her off. 

Christina hlushed, and tried to draw away from, 
her. 

" Ah, I begin to have a thought,'* said Maria. " I 
V begin to understand what was all strange to me. 
Yes, indeed ! indeed ! " 

She gazed so fixedly and rudely in Christina's face 
that the latter disengaged herself almost angrily. 

" Come, madam," said she ; " I thought to com- 
fort you, and did not come here to gossip at this 
time of the night." 

*' Nay, pray do not leave me," cried Maria, with 
the earnestness of a frightened child. "Let me 
come and sit beside you till you are asleep ; I will 
steal away so quietly." 

Christina hesitated, but Maria persisted; and pre- 
sently Christina undressed, and went to bed. 

Christina soon began to repent of her kindness ; 
for hardly had she got into bed than her companion, 
instead of sitting by her as she had requested to be 
allowed to do, walked about the room, handling and 
examining jewels, etc., with the freedom of a sister. 

" Ah, what a charming fan ! " cried she. 

" Do keep it, please,^' said Christina, sleepily. 

"That I will, my dear," returned Maria, " for it 
ife the first gift I ever had from a woman- 
Heavens ! " 
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"What is the matter? " asked Christina. 

"What a lovely emerald ring. What a divine^ 
beauty this is ! Among all my jewels I have not 
one half so handsome. Oh, you happy girl ! " 

Christina gave her the ring also, and Maria ran 
and kissed her in an ecstasy of delight ; but still 
went on with her researches and exclamations, till at 
last she had quite a heap of treasures to carry back 
to her room with her. 

" Bless me ! what have we here ? " she cried, as 
she opened the drawer of the Bible-stand. "A 
diary ! " 

** Madam, I allow no one to go to that drawer,"^ 
said Christina ; sitting up hastily, and rubbing her 
sleepy eyes. 

" Nay ; I'll have a peep if I die for it," laughed 
Maria. " What pretty writing ! " 

And then she began to read aloud : — 

Jan. Zrd, — ^Went to an auction at Lord N" ^"s. "Were very 

late — saw nothing we wanted. Mr. Betterton had bought all the- 
china. Saw a great number of handsome gentlemen, and could not 
help thinking how far above them all is 

" Then comes a scratch ! Ah, indeed ! " laughed 
Maria. " And pray, does it tell us farther on who 
* Scratch ' is ? '' 

** I shall take it as* a great impertinence, Mistress. 
Preston, if you do not put down that boot 
instantly." 
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But Maria read on : — 

Jan. 4th. — Saw him in church — was so happy, and felt so good. 
Papa has told him to come to Blackheath and see the garden this 
evening. How well he spoke ! There is more sense in three 
words of his than three thousand words from the fops I shall meet 
At Lady Stairs' to-morrow. 

" Madam/' cried poor Christina, " do you intend 
to insult me ? I insist — I entreat — ^I ^^ 

"Don't cry, child; I am doing no harm. I 
really must know more of this incomparable gentle - 
iman.*' 

Jan. 6th. — 

Christina ran bare -footed across the room, and 
•seized the book, but Maria snatched it from her; 
and holding it high above her with one hand, kept 
lier off with the other while she read, in a taunting 
sarcastic voice, from a more recently written page — 

Shall I ever be happy again ? Oh, what a night this has been ! 
Saw him at the play. He was in a box nearly opposite ours, with 
a bold hussey with painted cheeks. 

Maria laughed aloud. 

" Oh, Mr. Incomparable ! no saint, then, after 
all ! " 

Christina hid her face in her hands. Maria evi- 
dently did not understand a word, of what she was 
reading. Oh, if she could but get the book from 
her before she did ! 
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If you do not instantly put that down/' said she, 
more imperiously than she had yet spoken, " or if 
you read another word, I will ring my bell, and have 
you shown to a lodging more in accordance with/ 
your manners/' 

"Wait a bit, my love-sick damsel," said Maria,, 
grasping her arm, while she held the book nearer ta 
the lights, turned to another page, and went on : — 

Oh, dear, pale face, as it looked down listening to Papa's hard 
words, — shall I ever forget it ? How cruel it seemed to tear my eyes 
away from it ? Alas, I love him more than ever 1 How can I help it !' 

** Madam, you shall repent this!" cried Christina, 
passionately. "Will you let go my arm? You 
hurt me.'* 

" Nay ; 'tis such pretty reading, I miLSt go on,*^ 
said Maria. " Besides, I see a word here that inte- 
rests me. What is it ? f ' 

And she read — 



He has gone ! I have been afraid to show my face all day, for I 
know I have looked like a ghost, as I do now. Papa says it will be 
foolish and wrong in me to give him another thought, but I believe 
he knows all the time he tells me to do what is impossible. I think 
he knows I can never at my prayers say, ** God bless my dear 
fiither," without my heart crying out, if my lips do not, "And oh, 
God, bless George Osborne ! 



>i 



The little book fell to the floor. Christina and 
Mistress Preston stood looking at one another^ 
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-Christina was pale and trembling; Maria fLushed 
mth passion. 

" So," she burst out, after a long silence, " this is 
the incomparable gentleman, is it? This is the being 
whose absence makes auctions dull ; whose presence 
turns church into heaven ? Your father's pretty 
^prentice, George Osborne, is the hero of all this 
trash, is he ? And who is the painted hussey, may 
I ask?" 

Christina's strength gave wa}^ and she began to 
iveep. Maria watched her with scornful, vindictive 
•eyes, thinking to herself — 

She knew now why the poor 'prentice was so hard 
to win. She knew now whose eyes he was thinking 
of when his looked through hers instead of at them. 
But she should never know, she would take care of 
that! 

Then, picking up the diary, she gave it to Chris- 
tina, saying — 

" Here, child, dry up your silly tears, and make 
one more entry in your book. I will tell you what 
to say. Say, * George does not love me ; the woman 
he does love has told me so ;' and let that be the end 
of this baby's romance of yours, or I will make you 
the laughing-stock of all the town. George loves 
me. Do you hear ? " she said, catching her arm 
almost savagely ; ^* he loves me, and I love him, and 
I want his love ; what is it to you ? Take any one 



. ^ . > 
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of your fine friends and welcome, but leave me 
George." 

" Does he indeed love you ? '^ said Christina. 

"Does he not? Have you not seen the misery 
your father has caused him by forbidding him to see 
me?" 

"Yes, I believe it; I believe he does love you. 
Will you go now, Maria ? I would be alone. I have 
something to ask of God." 

" What ? A curse on me ? " 

"No; a blessing on the woman George loves; 
that she may repent of her sins, and be made worthy 
of him." 

Maria looked at her fixedly, then pushed her from 
her, and ran past her to her own room, wher^ she 
wept, and cried — 

" Oh, she is too wise for me, with all her simplicity. 
George, oh, my George, hadst thou seen us two to- 
night, which wouldst thou love ? She will win thee 
from me yet ; I feel she will ! " 

An hour afterwards, when, from sleeplessness and 
curiosity, Maria peeped into Christina's room, there 
was a little white figure still kneeling at the Bible- 
desk. 

Maria drew back suddenly, with a look of awe on 
her face, and went quietly to bed. 

It had been arranged that Sir Bichard, who was 
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unwell, should not go to business next morning ; so 
George, as usual under such circumstances, came 
before breakfast; and went with his budget of 
news and letters from the bridge, to the knight's 
bedside. 

It chanced that morning that George's news from 
the shop was so good as to incline his master to be 
very gracious to him. So much so that he asked 
him to breakfast. 

He was entering the breakfast-room with eyes 
fixed on the floor, when he heard a sweet voice 
giving him kindly greeting — 

" Good morning, George ! " 

Christina was sitting alone at the window watching 
the snow falling. 

The long table was laid with fragile old china, 
and substantial dishes of cold meat and pasties; 
for Sir Richard's motto was, "No breakfast, na 



man. 



A log fire threw a ruddy light over the room, and 
out into the murky February morning. 

George bowed low, went to the fire and stood 
stroking an old black dog that had been in Sir 
Richard's service as long as himself. How strange 
it seemed to be in this room with her, — this room, 
at the door of which he had so often stood in 
earlier years glancing timidly in, when he had been 
sent with a message from London Bridge ! 
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" George," said Christina, with a peculiar mixture 
of timidity and decision, '' there is something I wish 
to say to you." 

He looked with a dreamy, puzzled air, as Chris- 
tina sat down in the chair facing him, with a little 
quaint China pot of tea in her hands. 

*^I scarcely know how to begin. Promise me, 
if I should chance to offend you, you will forgive 
me. 

" I promise," answered George, with a smile. 

Christina's soft brown eyes, shy and perplexed 
apparently at her boldness, looked into the fire 
a minute; and then, bright and tearful, looked 
straight into his, while a little hand was held out 
to him. 

" George, you may think I have not been as kind 
— I mean that I have not, in old times, done as much 
for you with my father, as I might have done ; but 
—but '' 

*' Madam," cried George, bending over the little 
hand with an agitation he scarcely understood, ** I 
withdraw my promise ; I cannot forgive that accusa- 
tion." 

" I was going to say I have always felt for you in 
your unhappiness " 

" Which has been my own making, I know." 

'^ As much as I should have felt for a brother," 
continued Christina ; her hand, which George still 

VOL. II. n 
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held, trembling ; " and I think the time has come 
when I may show you this by doing you a service, if 
you will let me. Maria has beeQ very friendly with 
me, and I know your secret. Ah ! I see you are 
offended after all ; and now I know not how to tell 
you what I wish." 

" Teena, let me tell George for you," said a fresh 
laughing voice ; and the next instant Maria knelt 
down between them, laying one hand on George's 
knee and the other on Christina's. " George, I know 
our Teena better than you do," said Maria. " I 
have the key of her heart, and I could show you all 
that is in it at any time I pleased, and I assure you, 
sir, you would give something to know. See, Teena, 
how anxious he looks. Shall I tell him some lines 
of the little diary ? Let's see, how ran they ? 

* Monday ' the something : * Went to an auction. 

Saw many handsome gentlemen, but none worthy of 
fastening his shoe.* " 

" Maria ! " exclaimed Christina. 

" Be still ; you shan't stir," cried Maria, looking 
at George'^s flushed, half-angry, and intently-listening 

face. " * Sunday ' hum — ^m — m — : * He was at 

church, and church was heaven.' " 

"Maria!" again and more angrily said Christina. 

" ' Tuesday * — is it not, Teena ? — the hum — ^m — : 

* He is gone. I ought to forget him ; but I know I 
can never say, at my prayers, God bless papa, with- 
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out all my soul crying, And oh! may God bless 

' Nay, Teena, surely I may finish ! See, 

George looks quite mad with suspense ! * May 

Christina tried to rise, but Maria held her still 
with both arms. 

" * May God bless ^ Ah ! gently, Teena, you 

are hurting me. But, George, I will tell you the 
name, I can see you would so like to know. * May 

God bless my dear * What ! Tears, Teena ! 

* My dear, hopelessly loved * " 

Maria turned from Christina to George's glowing, 
half-averted face, and her eyes sparkled with enjoy- 
ment, as she added — 

" * My dear, hopelessly-loved — ^Lord Cecil Bridge- 
minster ! " 

George laughed — almost too boisterously for real 
enjoyment. Christina, in her sudden relief, threw 
her arms round Maria, and hid her face on her 
shoulder ; then drew back with a feeling of intense 
dislike and bitterness, which Maria found it con- 
venient not to perceive. Taking Christina's hand 
affectionately in one of hers, and George's in the 
other, she said — 

"And now, George, since I know her heart so 
well, as I have just proved to you, and since I can 
read in her eyes all that she wishes to express to 
you, let me interpret what they say, and she shall 

H 2 
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correct me if I am wrong. In the first place, George, 
she regrets a little your having stooped to love one 
so infinitely beneath you in every respect — ^is it not 
so, dear Teena ? Well, you need not look * Yes ' so 
emphatically. But then, George, if I am interpret- 
ing rightly, these kind eyes say that, since you have 
given your love to one so unworthy, they will even 
watch over that unworthy one for your sake ; and that 
their gentle mistress will try and cure that happy 
but unworthy woman of her many faults, and make 
her more gentle and good ; in fact, more like her 
own sweet self. There, George, is the interpretation 
of what our Teena's eyes were saying to you when 
I came in ; is it not, Teena ? " 

"Maria," said Christina, rising, "I certainly 
wished to tell George that I am willing — anxious — 
to be to you as a sister, if you will let me try and 
make some amends for all that you have lost through 
misfortune. But excuse me if I say I think I could 
have told that without your assistance ; and let me 
add, Maria, that not even from a sister would I bear 
such treatment as yours of this morning." 

Maria raised her eyebrows with a pretty pretence 
q{ fright, then laughed. 

" Forgive me ; but when I think how three little 
words would scare away that queenliness you choose 
to assume in chiding your poor, disreputable depen- 
dant — ^when I think that three little words " 
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*' Which you will never dare to speak, Maria/' 
said Christina, turning her head as she went 
to the door ; " you love yourself too well to speak 
them." 

" Well, perhaps I do," murmured Maria, looking 
after her, thoughtfully, with her finger on her dim- 
pled chin, as Christina closed the door, " perhaps I 
do." 

She went and knelt down again by George^s 
chair. 

" George," said she, softly, *' how kind and good 
she is ! " 

" I could never have believed it,'* muttered George, 
staring into the fire. " I thought he was fierce as a 
tiger, and a fop into the bargain." 

" Who ? " 

" Lord Cecil." 

" Ah, yes ; and so he is. Heigho, poor Teena ! 
Who would have thought of her loving such a one, 
and you always near her, George ? Oh, what should 
I have done, if she had loved you ? You would 
certainly have loved her too, would you not ? An- 
swer me, George — answer me." 

He drew his chair away, saying irritably— 

" Nonsense, child ! How can I answer such ques- 
tions ? You might as well ask me what I would do 
if they made me King of England." 

" Ah, you are too good for a king, judging from 
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all I have seen or known of kings, George ; but 
you speak harshly. Has poor Maria oflfended 
you ? " 

" No, no ; how absurd you are ! " said he, trying 
to avoid the beautiful eyes filled with tears. 

" But you are unkind — and how shall I bear that? 
I see, you are like all the world. I pleased you for 
a time when you needed me and had no other 
friends.^' 

Then, not giving him time to answer, she went 
away, knocked at Christina's door, and entered with- 
out waiting for permission. 

" Come, Teena, Sir Eichard is down, and waiting 
for his breakfast. Silly child ! he will see you have 
been crying, and George will see, too. Nay, Teena, 
don't look reproachfully at me because I am happy. 
I am happy, and at your expense, I know." And 
Maria caught her in her arms and kissed her, laugh- 
ing wildly. 

" Don't be angry, Teena, let me laugh while I 
can; some day, perhaps, it will be your turn to laugh, 
and mine to weep. I seem to feel it will. But 
George loves me now — ^he has told me so again — ^he 
loves me, and I must be happy, however cruel you 
think me, Teena; I must laugh and rejoice while I 



can.'' 



" While I can,'' repeated Maria^ standing before 
the glass, as Christina broke from her and left the 
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room with a proud, quiet step. "While I can. 
What did he say ? Unless I ever deceived him.^^ 

She put her two hands to her brows and looked at 
herself tiU her face grew ahnost haggard. 

" He should love me truly," he said, " unless I ever 
deceived him ? I have deceived him about Teena ; 
but the baby is proud, she will keep that secret. 
But the other one — will that be kept from him much 
longer ? " 

She clasped her hands and seemed to shrink into 
a trembling little child. " George, George, when 
the day comes that you know of that ! " 

Then she laughed ; the colour came back into her 
face, and she ran along the passage towards the 
breakfast-room with a step that seemed to repeat the 
words she had said to Christina — "Let me laugh 
and rejoice while I can.'' 



CHAPTER X. 

mabia's new move. 

In the busy brain of the spy there had been 
strange emotions at work during the night following 
the discovery of the diary, and the exciting scene to 
which it led. She tried with feverish passionateness 
to shape out some hopeful future. 

Ah, that future ! Could she shut her eyes to the 
extreme probability that, if George only knew of 
Christina's diary and its confessions, he would soon 
forget her (Maria), and determine resolutely to win 
Christina from the Mercer, as he so easily might 
perhaps. 

Then came, more terrible still, the thought of the 
narrative to George of all her infamous behaviour 
as a spy in connection with General Langton. 

She could not go to bed for thinking of these 
things. She felt as though she must do something 
— strike some bold stroke — ^that should reverse her 
disgraceful past, and give her also a future. 

If she lost George now, she felt sure, in her own 
secret heart, she should lose him for ever. He would 
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presently be his own master ; his father was a man 
of substance who could help him forward; he would 
be surrounded with new influences, would be growing 
ambitious, would think more than ever of the 
respectability of his future wife. 

What could she do ? 

A thousand schemes were started and renounced. 
Hour after hour she wandered about her room in her 
nightgown, or sat down before her glass to look at 
herself, as if she felt the origin of all her hopes lay 
there in that beautiful face, and that she must seek 
inspiration from it. 

Suddenly the little delicate fist came down with a 
bang on her dressing-table ; and then she laughed at 
her own action as she said — 

"That's it! Til do it! I will ! I can— it must 
succeed. Difficult, no doubt ; and very dangerous. 
But that's the best of it. If they see I can incur 
danger for a cause, and that I do it no longer from 
base motives, they must respect me, even if they 
blame me. Ah, yes, respect ! Could I only win 
his respect, I would not fear beating this poor, 
timid, pale face, even now, on her own ground ; and 
carrying off the object of her secret worship before 
her eyes. TUdoit! IwiU!" 

She went hurriedly to fetch pen, ink, and paper, 
and sat down to write a letter. 

Again and again she tore up the paper after 
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writing a few words, finding herself very hard to 
please; but, at last, she got to the following 
result : — 

Deab Geobge, — By this time I suppose you will have heard 
afresh all the wretched particulars of my shameful story. I canuot 
now make any more excuses for it. I feel too much emotion even 
to venture to think of it. I must shut it out to feel I am in the 
perfect possession of my senses. But, dear George, that I am not 
yet altogether insensible to what is noble, grand, devoted, let me 
show you by showing what I mean to do. 

You shall neveVf Tiever see me again, unless I wipe out my past 
by inscribing on the page something better — something more worthy 
of you. Yes, my friend, I feel kindled by your example to work, 
to struggle, to achieve some good, to repress base desires, and so to 
meet you again, and say to you— oh ! with what delicious tears in 
my eyes— »" George, dear Geoige, am I not now a little less un- 
worthy ? " 

What I am going to do I dare not tell to you, or to any one. 
It is full of risk, but also full of noble incentive. I will suceed— 
or die ! 

Dear George, ever, ever most dear, farewell ! If you do never 
see me again, you will imderstand I have failed, and there's an end. 

But if I succeed — ah, I dare not dwell on that ! 

Neither dare I, wicked as I have been, invoke blessings on your 
head. 

No ; but I ask, George, your most earnest prayers for me. I 
shall need them all. Farewell ! 

Excuse the many blots on my paper. Though I now need a 
hero's soul, I am, with you, but a woman — ^young, weak, and 
miserable — and the tears would fall. 

I kissed them off. If your lips ever touch the spots, I do believe 
I shall know it — shall feel through me the thrill of a love such as 
women rarely feel ; and as, I suppose, only poor, half-abandoned 
wretches like me venture to express Hke this. 

I cannot help it ; I may be wrong. But I do own it. George, 
<lear, dear George, I do love you. 

Abandon me now, if you like. J^Iabia. 
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This letter had been ready in her pocket, when 
she came down to breakfast; and finding George 
and Christina together, was able to strike in so skil- 
fully between them as to improve her actual position, 
and prepare the way for the next stroke. 

Soon after breakfast she desired one of the ser- 
vants to deliver her letter to George Osborne, who 
was Ungering longer than he ought, by Chiistina's 
side, and making Sir Bichard impatient of his 
stay. 

Presently there was a great outcry in the Mercer's 
•establishment. He hurriedly dressed and went 
downstairs ; and there heard that Mistress Preston 
had slipped out of the house unobserved, and was 
gone! 

The Mercer's white face showed plainly enough 
what he thought and felt about her flight. Christina 
felt stunned, and quite unable to comfort him. But 
George, who had received his letter secretly and 
pondered over it a good deal, felt certain she could 
mean no such act of treachery as they feared; and 
was sadly distressed at the difficulty he experienced 
in giving them the same conviction. 

Must he show the letter ? He could not bear to 
do so. Even as regards Maria herself, he felt it was 
not right to expose such a confidential communica- 
tion. But, in truth, George had a deeper objection. 
He did not like Christina to see it. Why ? He 
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could not tell. He only knew that the letter itself 
seemed quite a different kind of letter when he 
looked at it through Christina's eyes. 

But then the suspense — ^the constant wearing 
anxiety they would both be left in, if he did not 
show it, decided him. With a flush of colour in his 
cheek, that looked more like shame than the lover's 
natural modesty, he drew forth Maria's epistle, and 
handed it to the Mercer. 

He, when he had done, handed it — a little mali- 
ciously, George thought — ^to his daughter, as if glad 
to destroy, once for all, George's every chance in 
that quarter. 

Christina read it through with great quiet and 
courage ; and then, with a smile, began to speak to 
George about it, when suddenly he saw a deadly 
change come over her face, and she was about to 
falL 

He sprang to her — caught her; but she roused 
herself — ^pushed him proudly, and almost resentfully, 
from her ; then, while checking her tears, again 
smiled ; and lo ! she had conquered. 

Yes, she was calm ! George should see no more ; 
he already had seen too much. 

And now she spoke to the Mercer, expressing her 
entire conviction that Maria meant no harm to them 
or to General Langton; and from that moment 
George was only permitted to see in Christina the 
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friend of Maria — so far as friendship was at all con- 
ceivable between two such differing natures. 

When George left them, the Mercer drew Christina 
to him, kissed her, and said — 

" My own brave girl ! Never before did I feel so 
proud of thee!" 

And then the brave girl gave way, and there was 
indeed a sad hour between the two. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TUKBANED TRAVELLER. 

On a certain day, there drove up to a splendidly 
furnished suite of apartments in Pall Mall a coach 
and four, and the sight of the personage inside col- 
lected quite a crowd to see him get out. 

It was a very handsome-looking man, wearing the 
Turkish garh, hut looking rather more like a French- 
man, Italian, or Englishman, than a follower of the 
Prophet. 

•'Who is it?" "What is he?" "What's his 
name ?" " Is he an ambassador ?" Such were the 
questions he heard as he crossed the pavement, 
making a sort of stately bow as he passed through 
the lane of people ; who, in return, gave him a cheer, 
half in earnest, as to his possible greatness, half in 
fun because of their ignorance. But a bystander, 
who had been pumping a servant of the house, soon 
explained the mystery in his own fashion to a pretty, 
but not too bashful looking girl, at his side — 

" Oh, he^s an Englishman; but a great traveller 
and naterallised in Turkey ; been all over the world 
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they tell me — top of the Pyramids — sucked his 
oranges in China — ^had a seraglio in Con-stan-ti-no- 
ple, and now wants to take back some nice English 
beauties with him for his harem. What say youy my 
pretty charmer ; will you go with him ? I'll make 
a capital bargain for you if you'll go halves." 

The maiden thus addressed — a pretty milliner's 
apprentice, holding a bonnet-box in her hand- 
laughed, coloured a little, then angrily flounced 
away. 

But there was one among the assembled crowd 
who seemed greatly interested in the advent of this 
traveller. He was a slim, short, youthful-looking 
person — scarcely more than a boy, you might fancy 
at first sight, but not when you heard him talk, or saw 

the animation of his face. That face was of a rich 

• 

red brown (spotted curiously, as if from some recent 
disease), quite destitute yet of beard; his dress, that 
of a servant of the genteel class that still hovered 
about the aristocratic houses — relics of a feudal 
time when servants were not menials, but rather 
attached retainers, humble friends, and who were 
themselves frequently of good families. 

When this crowd had dispersed, save a few perti- 
nacious sightseers, who crossed over to the other 
side of the street in hope to get a glimpse of the 
stranger's magnificence at the drawing-room win- 
dow, the youth knocked at the door ; and when the 
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servant, who was in showy livery, came to answer the 
knock, said he wanted to see the foreign gentle- 
man. 

" What for ? " demanded the lackey, looking 
sternly at the applicant. 

" That's my business," was the prompt reply. 

" Is it ? oh, very well ! " and then the door was 
slammed in the youth's face ; and so suddenly, that 
he would have been knocked backward down the 
two or three steps, but for his own promptitude and 
agility in leaping aside. 

His face flushed a little with no unnatural anger 
— ^but it was only for a moment; then he smiled and 
stepped again to the door, and gave a louder knock 
than before, while pulling the bell with all his 
might. 

They'll hear that, I fancy," he said with a smile, 
now for another explosion," 

Again the door was opened, and again the majestic 
lackey planted himself like a Colossus in the thres- 
hold, and gazed speechlessly on the incredible fact 
— that youth — standing there coolly, after kicking 
up such a row through the whole house. 

" Now, my friend," said the youth, with a bright 
smile, which somehow seemed even to the man- 
servant genial — almost fascinating — "now, my 
friend," he repeated, "have you time to go up-stairs, 
and announce my presence ? " 
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"Your presence! Haw — haw — haw! And who 
the deuce are you ? " 

"A poor gentleman lacking service — ^but not so 
poor as not to be able to reward civility. What's 
your name? DidnH I hear somebody calling you 
* Jemmy/ from the lower regions? Well, now, 
Jemmy, there's a shilling to begin with, and who 
knows what may follow ? *' 

" And you do really want to see this fureigner ? " 

" I do ; and I mean to see him, row or no row. 
You understand ?" 

The man grinned, eyed the young fellow from top 
to toe, as if amused to see so much impudence in so 
small a frame, then laughed, as the young fellow 
touched the hilt of his sword, as if in warning that 
his manliness and gentility were not to be ques- 
tioned, and went to do his bidding. 

The turbaned traveller was lying at full length on 
a couch, smoking a long Turkish pipe, with its bowl 
on the carpet a couple of yards off, having a cup of 
fragrant and steaming coffee by his side, and looking 
altogether a very fair representative of Turkish ease, 
quietude, and indulgence. 

The door opens, and the servant introduces the 
youth, who bows with extreme respect once, twice, 
thrice, as he approaches the couch, and then stands 
at a little distance in an attitude of respect and 
deference that looks very like one of two things : 

VOL. II. I 
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actual familiarity with the Eastern life which the 
stranger, as judged by his garb, belonged to; or 
else a sly, shrewd attempt to win the great man by 
showing at once his aptitude for the honour he 
sought. 

The footman stood for a moment, fumbling first 
with the table-cloth, then with the blinds, then with 
the handle of the door, hoping to hear the begin- 
ning, at least, of the dialogue; but the youth 
watched him in silence while he was smoothing out 
the rich table-cover ; watched him as he pulled up 
the blind and let it down again ; watched him while 
he made the door-handle go quite easy and well; 
and then — ^why, then, when he in despair took his 
last look, the youth walked towards him, evidently 
intending to turn him out and shut the door. 

Then the man banged his way out, and down the 
stairs, but only to the extent of the first flight; for 
in an instant, with the furtive spring of a wild 
animal of the feline tribe, he noiselessly re-ascended 
by the aid of the balusters, and stooped his ear to 
the door. 

Unluckily, in his hurry, he forgot that he ought 
not to lean against it too heavily. The consequence 
was, that in a few seconds he was stumbling forward 
into the room, his mouth full of stammering apolo- 
gies, his heart stiU more fuU of rancour at this 
abominable youth, who stood smiling behind the 
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door, which he had drawn swiftly back at the critical 
moment for exposure. 

" Mind," said the dignified, turbaned stranger, 
''if this happens again I shall change my apart- 
ments, or you will change your situation. Go, my 
friend, and ask your mistress beforehand which she 
prefers." 

How the luckless lackey stole away after this hint 
need not be dilated on. 

The moment the door was shut, the youth burst 
out laughing; then, recollecting himself, apologised 
warmly, and said in explanation — 

" It was so absurd 1 — wasn't it, your excellency ? *' 

A slight smile passed over the august countenance, 
and then the lips opened to say — 

" Well, what do you want with me ? " 
I want to serve you." 
How do you know I need such service ? " 

" Oh, you must, your excellency, having only just 
come to England. You must want somebody to 
show you the lions." 

'' Lions! lions ! My friend, I have seen too many 
of them already ; so if that is the only service you 
propose to render ^" 

'' Ha I ha ! ha ! Excuse me, sir ; I spoke meta- 
phorically, not literally ; though, to be sure, there 
are the Tower lions. But it wasn't of them I was 
thinking; but of all the places, and people, and things 
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that strangers like to see. I'm the very man, sir, 
to show them to you ! " 

" Man ! *' said the turbaned traveller, with an 
amused look ; " boy, rather, I imagine. Surely you 
cannot be more than fifteen or sixteen ! " 

" Oh, but I am, sir! But what of it if I wasn't? 
Age shouldn't be measured by the stupid counting 
of one's years. I know old men who are very young, 
and I know young men who are very old — old in 
heart, old in wickedness. Heaven help them ! " 

" And are you one of these hopeful boy- 
patriarchs?" 

" Oh, dear no ! Excellent character, sir. Never 
kissed a woman in my life ; or, if I did, I assure you 
it wasn't that I cared about it, not I." 

" But what can you do besides playing the guide 
to sights that I mayn't very much care to see, after 
aU?" 

" Do ? What can I do ? Couldn't you put the 
question much more shortly, sir, by asking me what 
I can't do ? " 

** Well, then, what can't you do ? " 

"I can't make love?" 

" Do you mean for yourself or me ? " 

"For neither. Unless, indeed, you want to do 
what a gentleman outside suggested — buy a few 
English beauties for your harem to take back with 
you to Turkey, if you are going back ; and in that 
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case, I promise you as many as you like, plump and 
handsome, and at very moderate prices ! " 

This was said so seriously that the turbaned 
traveller could but stare in wonder at the precocious 
simplicity — or precocious wickedness, he hardly 
knew which it was — of the speaker ; but even as he 
stared, and the two glances met, there was a simul- 
taneous burst of laughter, which put both greatly at 
their ease. 

**Well, my friend, I suppose I must not form 
wrong notions of you from the loose way in which 
you talk ; and of which, if you meant anything by 
it, I should tell you, you ought to be heartily 
ashamed." 

" Oh, I don't mean anything by it, except to make 
your excellency laugh," said the youth, gaily — 
triumphantly, and at once beginning to re-arrange 
the articles on the table, as though he had already 
engaged himself. 

" Stop ! Or I shall have to call the footman up. 
I think he would enjoy turning you out.^* 

'* I think he would ; but he won't have the 
chance.'* 

" Oh, he won't, eh ? " said the turbaned traveller, 
who could no longer disguise the sort of amused 
interest he took in this light-hearted, audacious 
young fellow. "But I must, at all events, know 
more about you. You can't make love, you say. 
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Anything more, in the whole range of things, that 
you can't do ? " 

" I can't drink — at least, I don't." 

"We shan't quarrel about that, unless you 
prove a hypocrite, and do get drunk. Any more 
' can't's ? ' " 

"Yes, one more — I can't talk politics. It muddles 
my brain." 

"Well, that, too, we shall agree about. Your 
English politics are not likely to interest me.'' 

" Indeed ! " was the reply ; and the youth gave 
one bold, piercing, inquisitive glance into the tur- 
baned face ; and that look did not escape observation. 
The turbaned traveller became thoughtful, and pur- 
sued the conversation more slowly, more warily. 

" I must own," he said, after a prolonged pause, 
" it is something, even to a jaded traveller like me, 
who has seen, as he fancies, everything, and got 
tired of everything, to come back for a brief visit to 
his own country " 

" Oh, your excellency is an Englishman ! I thought 
so," was the youth's rapid comment. 

" — ^And then find a youth of such brilliant promise 
among my own people — one who can do everything, 
except make love, drink, or talk politics. What ! I 
suppose you could paint a picture, mould a statue, 
or write a poem on occasion ? " 

'* Try me, your excellency — say with a poem ! " 
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"Very well. Let's have a specimen of a new 
* Paradise Lost.' " 

" No, your excellency, thank you. My notion of a 
poet is more lofty — ^he writes only what he likes ! " 

"You verjr properly correct me. Now, then, 
what is it you like ? " 

" May I try to show you ? " 

" Yes." 

"Impromptus, your excellency, must not be 
judged as formal, well-considered compositions. 
You mustn't be exacting." 

" Clearly not ; only make haste." 

The youth took an elegant little set of ivory 
tablets with a gold pencil-case from his pocket, sat 
down at the table with his face averted from the 
smoking gentleman on the couch, pushed up his 
hair, spent a minute or two in hard study, got up 
as if unconscious of anybody's presence, walked to 
the window in a stately, meditative sort of way, 
stopped there another minute, then slapped his brow 
in an ecstasy, and cried, but still as if to himself — 

" I've got it ! Oh, if it would but stay for a 
minute ! But I know what'll happen ! The wine 
will disappear, and I shall have only the lees behind ! 
Always my fate when I write poetry: plenty of 
inspiration, but so delicate — so evanescent— -woe's 
me V' 

He sat down, and in a very brief space of time 
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showed to the turbaned traveller the following lines, 
written on the ivory tablet : — 

** Beware ! the pitfall's at your feet ! 
Beware ! the scaffold's o'er your head ! 
Beware f pursuing steps are fleet ! 
Beware ! the living and the dead ! " 



« 



What means this rigmarole?'* demanded the 
turbaned traveller's stem and startled voice. 

" Pray go on/' said the youth, with a smile of 
almost benevolent condescension ; and then the fol- 
lowing verse was read :— 

'* Push on ! the golden tide is flowing ! 

Posh on ! all great things wait for thee ! 
Push on ! the fruit so long a-growing 
Is ripening fast for thee and me ! " 

Then :— 

" Oh, mighty master ! Lo, thy slave ! 
Oh, make me thine, and I will be 
Thy guide unto a hapless grave, 
Or else thy guide to victory ! " 

" You know me ! " exclaimed the turbaned tra- 
veller, still preserving his equanimity, as shown by 
the steady smoke that continued to issue from his 
pipe. 

" General Lord Langton !" 
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'^ Hush !" was the instantaneous comment to the 
youth. ** Who are you ? " 

" One who has it in his power to render you a 
great service." 

"How?" 

" If, as I believe, you are now seeking to open 
communications with the Jacobites, I happen to be 
better able to help you than any other man in Eng- 
land, one man alone excepted." 

" Who is that man ? " 

" The chief of the Secret Service Department of 
the English Government." 

" Oh, he could render even greater service than 
you, could he ? " 

The youth noticed the sinister tone in which this 
was said, but did not in the least falter or hesitate 
in the reply, — 

" He could, because he knows, or rather did, till 
of late, know all I knew, as well as that which many 
other spies like me could tell him ; but he would 
shoot you down like a mad dog if he had the chance 
this instant." 

"And you would not help him in that pro- 
cess ? " 

" I am here, my lord." 

This was said with such calm dignity, and such a 
bright kind of confidence visible in the face, that 
General Langton rose from the couch, came to the 
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youth, took him by the hand, and looked him 
steadily in the face. 

" How did you come to know anything about me, 
or to interest yourself in my movements ?" 

" Through being set to watch for you. That 
made me think about you, admire you, and wish to 
serve you." 

" Have I ever seen you before ?" 

"Never." 

The looks met, and the youth's look remained 
steadfast, quiet, and assured. 

"But why do you wish to serve me?" asked 
General Langton. 

" Must I tell you the whole truth, however un- 
pleasant ?" 

" Yes, if you wish to convince me." 

" Then it was because I have been leading, like 
so many more, both men and women, an infamous 
life — that of a spy : infamous, because I did it for 
money ; infamous, because I was equally ready to 
serve both sides ; infamous, because I had my own 
secret faith and liking all the while." 

" And that was ? " 

The youth looked at the General archly for a 
moment, and then said — 

" Can you, my lord, stand another verse of my 
execrable poetry, provided I sing it to you ? " 

" Try me." 
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" Mind, I know it's only doggrel, but if it amuses 

you 

The youth then sang in a rich voice, that reminded 
the General rather of a woman's beautiful contralto 
than of a man's tenor, the following : — 

" Oh, the rose of all the world ! — 
So pure, so fragrant, and so white, 
Yet touch it^mark the leaves so curled ; 
There Inrks the worm that kills delight. 
Oh, root it out, my Jacobite ! " 

The air of loving fondness the singer introduced 
into the last line was quite extraordinary, and did 
much to convince General Langton that his strange 
companion was really earnest in the faith. 

" What is your name ?" he asked. 

" Clarence Harvey." 

" Can you tell me no more about yourself ?" 

'* Not at this moment. You must try me, master, 
thoroughly, or not at all." 

" But, seriously, have you* contemplated the risks 
attending your proposals ?" 

''Bisks? I can fight!" said the youth, gal- 
lantly. 

*'Are you sure?" demanded General Langton, 
with a sort of persistent look of doubt. 

" Sure, my lord ^" 

" Hush ! No name, no title !*' 
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"Yes; it was imprudent. I beg pardon. It 
shall not happen again, under any circumstances.'* 

" That's right. Call me henceforth Baba Eflfendi, 
my Turkish title ; but don't conceal the fact of my 
being an Englishman, who has spent the greater 
part of his time abroad, and who means to go back ; 
hence my retention of the Turkish garb. Well, now 
as to your skill in fighting ?" 

" Oh, I have been learning to fence under our 
most approved master of the art. Three times a 
day for a month I've been at it. Look, my lord ;" 
and the youth put himself into an attitude of ex- 
treme grace and fitness ; and began to lunge and 
parry, make salutes, and so on. ' He finished with a 
lunge at the General's breast so rapid, so deadly in 
manner, that the face of the latter changed, though 
he did not move an inch, as he felt touched ; but 
touched with such practised skill in measuring dis- 
tances^ that not the slightest real danger was after 
all involved. 

That was a master stroke. Clarence Harvey was 
engaged — was to be his excellency's body and con- 
fidential servant. And then master and servant 
remained together late into the night, engaged in 
conversation of the greatest possible importance in 
connection with the General's secret mission. 

It will be sufficient at present to give only the 
concluding portion of their talk, when Clarence 
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Harvey rose, about an hour after midnight, to go 
away. 

Where are you going?" demanded hig master. 
I thought you were about to stay with me ?" 

"I have one visit — a very important one — to 
make first." 

" Indeed ! May I ask its nature ? " 

" Oh, yes, your excellency. I am going to wake 
up my chief of the Secret Service Department, tell 
him I have made a great discovery, and so win his 
confidence, and keep him quiet while we proceed.*' 

"What! Are you mad?" 

" Oh dear no, your excellency. I know my man, 
and I know beyond all question what he wants, and 
what he'll do. I warned him some time since of 
Jacobite movements in London.'' 

" What, before I came ? " 

" Certainly. And he then told me that, if I could 
discover Lord Langton, I was to be very guarded in 
keeping the knowledge secret, for he wanted now to 
be able to pursue the ramifications of the Jacobite 
conspirators." 

" Ah ! I understand. He wants to kill a good 
many birds with one stone. But not the less. Master 
Clarence Harvey, must I decline your obliging offer 
to go and inform against me." 

" You think, then, you are as yet unknown to my 
chief?" 
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" Undoubtedly I do." 

" Pardon my smile. It was he who sent me here 
to make sure it was you, after I had exhausted every 
chance I could think of to discover you without 
going to him." 

General Langton was a brave man, but even he 
could not hear this without some emotion. 

" Prove to me the truth of this, and I will implicitly 
trust you." 

The youth went to look out of the window, then 
returned and said, in a low voice — 

'^ It's almost too dark for the experiment, but, if 
you will venture forth just now, either in your own 
dress, or, if that be too conspicuous, in a long cloak 
and with an English hat, I guarantee to you you 
wiU meet, in the course of a quarter of a mile's walk, 
at least two of the chiefs satellites watching you, 
perhaps more." 

" Is that true ? " 

"Try it. You will meet them singly, and 
in quite different kinds of dresses. Perhaps 
as a gentleman, perhaps as a tradesman, per- 
haps as a labourer; but, if you note carefully, 
you will see a white handkerchief displayed in 
the hand." 

" What's that for ? " 

" That spy may recognise spy, and not mistake 
his brother for a rebel, or a Jacobite ; and sometimes 
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as a lure to Jacobites; for it is one of their -secret 
signals — so I have heard." 

General Langton determined to try the experiment, 
and haying partially disguised himself with a cloak 
and hat, borrowed from some inmate of the house, 
professedly to enable the foreign gentleman to take 
a walk unmolested, he took his sword in his hand 
and went forth, leaving Clarence Harvey behind to 
watch his progress from the window. 

The experimentor quickly returned, and he was 
in some visible agitation. 

" Was I right, your excellency ? " demanded 
Clarence Harvey. 

'^ I have seen no less than three of them ; evidently 
all meeting me to look in my face, or dogging my 
steps to see whither I was going." 

" And will your excellency now trust me ? " 

'^ It is a terrible thing you ask from me, young 
man — ^you, a stranger ! Think of it. You say you 
are in personal connection with the agents of the 
Government ; you propose to tell them I really am 
the man they seek; how, in heaven's name, am I to 
know whether you are betraying me or them ? *' 

" Pardon, your excellency, I am not exactly 
betraying them ; for I mean to tell them the truth, 
so feur as I tell them anything. Neither am I now 
paid by them. They think I am trying to curry 
favour by a brilliant stroke, after having got into 
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disgrace ; but I have made no promises to them 
beyond the one — ^that if I discovered you by their 
aid, I would imdertake to go and see the Chief after 
I had seen you, and been engaged/' 

"What that means is obvious," said Lord Langton, 
growing more and more uneasy and dissatisfied with 
his new acquaintance. 

" It is so, your excellency ; and therefore, I say, 
you must not compel me to be too scrupulous. I 
know that King James, God bless him ! would justify 
any amount of hard swearing to his foes that was 
intended for his benefit." 

"You have no right to say that. But, in any 
case, I am not King James." 

" No, your excellency, but so the matter stands. 
I can open commimications for you with the men you 
most want to see — ^I can in a thousand ways shorten 
the anxiety of your great experiment ; but if you 
won't be content with the only tools that exist 
for the work, why then, farewell ! I have lost my 
labour.'* 

" You mean, then, you must play a double part ? " 

" I mean, my lord, you must leave all that to me, 
assured I will in no way compromise your honour." 

" Can you give me no proof ? " 

" Yes — ^this : If you are unable to trust me, lock 
me up here ; again disguise yourself — ^let no one 
know what that disguise is — and, thus secure, quit 
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the place without a moment's delay^ and you will be 
80 far safe." 

" Surely never man asked so much ! You sur- 
roimd yourself with every conceivable motive to 
suspicion^ and then demand an almost angelic trust. 
Come, let me look at you again." 

He took the youth by both his hands, drew him 
towards the light of the wax candles, and took a 
prolonged look. 

" Is this a treacherous face ? Is this lip a lying 
one ? Is that eye, that seems to beam with honesty 
and faithfulness, only gazing at me with the thought 
— *How long before I may strike ? * No ; * perdition 
catch my soul,' as Othello says, * but I do love thee,' 
or, at least, feel strangely inclined to do so. So 
now, return this double clasp, and swear to me 
fideUty." 

The youth dropped on his knees, still holding his 
master's hands, and said, in a tone of fervent emotion, 
and with upraised eyes that looked almost divine in 
their expression — 

" I swear ! " 

'' And I trust ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TRUE OR FALSE ? 

Clarence Harvey left General Langton about 
eight o'clock, when it was quite dark, promising to 
return within a couple of hours. Of course, he 
understood perfectly his master's anxiety to see him 
back as soon as possible, and his last words were 
to say, with a bright smile — 

" You have given me two hours, but I shall be 
back within one." 

The one hour passed and he had not returned. 

The second hour passed, and still he was absent. 

When midnight came the General could no longer 
lie on his couch. He got up, took possession of 
his sword, went to the window, and tried to look up 
and down Pall Mall by the aid of the miserable 
lamps, which a man of the name of Fleming had 
introduced a few years before, but which were still 
to be found only in the wealthiest districts. 

He could distinguish nothing clearly, so he gently 
raised the sash, and put his head out into the dark- 
ness, and listened. He heard nothing calculated to 
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alarm him. No men clustering and whispering 
under the eaves; nothing but a late sedan-chair 
going along preceded by a link-boy, and the march 
of the sentinel opposite the front of St. James's 
Palace. 

Then it struck him how easily within the quad- 
rangle of the palace men might be lurking to entrap 
him ; or, possibly, even a file of soldiers be there 
standing ready, waiting only for the signal. 

He left the window open and went to the door of 
his stately apartment, and opened that. At first he 
fancied he heard the rustle of a dress, which was 
passing away from him, and he was half inclined to 
follow it. 

Was he not tempting Providence to stay here, 
and be arrested through the agency of a boy, who 
had actually told him what he was going to do? 
Why, he would be the laughing-stock of Europe 
to be thus caught. Even the ghastliness of the 
scaffold would scarcely destroy the sense of the 
grotesque absurdity of such an ending to such a 
mission. 

Half-past one, and still no Clarence Harvey ! 

He will go forth. Better sacrifice what property 
he has brought with him, slip out of the house, 
change his garb once more, and so baffle even 
Clarence Harvey, his chief, and the whole gang of 
spies. 

K 2 
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Writing a hurried note to say he borrowed the 
cloak and hat^ and would return them in a day or 
two, leaving meanwhile his own things in charge, he 
descended the stairs, meeting no one, and got into 
the hall. 

There the sense of extreme quiet in the house 
and in the streets again made him pause, and ask 
himself whether Clarence Harvey might not have 
the best of reasons to give for his delay when he 
should come ; and whether, indeed, it was not clear, 
after all^ for another reason, that he could not be 
playing him false ; for if he were, would he not have 
taken care to have had the arrest made instantly, 
and not give so many hours for chances for escape ? 

These reasons restored his confidence somewhat, 
and he went up the stairs again, reminding himself 
that to lose Clarence Harvey might be to lose the 
power to take immediate possession of the strings 
that controlled the movements of the London 
Jacobites. 

But he could not go to bed — could not hope to 
sleep — could not even venture to trust himself to 
sleep tiU this mysteriious and dangerous-looking 
incident was ended. So he amused himself by going 
to his bedroom at the back of the house, and study- 
ing the outlook from it in case he needed to escape. 
The room seemed, as well as he could make out 
the facts through the obscurity of the night, to look 
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upon a back yard that itself seemed to have com- 
munication by a winding passage with the open 
square beyond. This was St. James's Square. 

The comfort this suggested was of course lessened 
on consideration that the first thought of the leader 
of a party sent to arrest him would be to secure 
this very route. 

A new thought then struck General Langton. He 
saw that the other houses — ^which, like the one in 
which he was, were very old— had similar means of 
exit to the square ; and he further saw that, by the 
projecting balconies of these houses, he might, with 
a little courage, vigour, and address, pass along to 
the furthest, and then try whether the way into the 
square was there free. 

And then again his thoughts relapsed into a state 
of hope and confidence, and he had half determined 
to go to bed, not taking off his clothes, and trust to 
his po^er of instant wakefulness, to give him the 
alarm in case of need. At this time he heard an 
agreeable manly voice in the street pass by, singing 
a well-known air by Purcell ; and then he felt a thrill 
run through his blood at the sound of a piercing 
shriek, which seemed almost certainly to come from 
Clarence Harvey, and which was followed by the 
ring and jar of clashing swords. 

In a wonderfully brief space of time General 
Langton was descending the stairs, as though his 
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feet scarcely needed to touch them; the heavy- 
locks, bars, bolts, and chains (which he had carefully 
studied during his hours of suspense) were withdrawn 
as by a magical touch ; and he stood at the door, 
sword in hand, gazing for one brief moment at the 
combatants through the uncertain light, doubtful 
as to the one against whom he should direct his 
attack. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE spy's visit TO HIS CHIEF. 

Although it was within a few minutes of^ mid- 
night, the chief of the Secret Service Department 
was as busy in his little den as if he had only just 
risen and breakfasted, and been mightily re&eshed, 
and was going to his work in a spirit of real enjoy- 
ment. A cup of coffee was near him, of which he 
frequently sipped ; also a basin of water, in which 
he frequently washed his head. And with these ap- 
pliances and a hard captain's biscuit, he would go 
on at times for forty-eight hours together, writing, 
dictating, giving interviews, and issuing orders. 

Touching his bell, his satellite comes. 

" Jenkins been yet ? " 

" No, sir ; but I've heard of him. He was on his 
beat, and keeping close watch." 

" That's right ; always keep a good spy on your 
spies. Mistress Preston — have you seen her ?" 

" No, sir." 

" What was that young fellow's Christian name. 
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whom you said wanted to see me the other day 
when I was busy ? " 

" Clarence Harvey/* 

" True, Clarence Harvey." 

" But you did see him, didn't you, sir, when I was 
at home in bed ? " 

"NotI!'' 

" Then he came to me with a lie, for he said you 
had sent him to General Langton, and I was to direct 
him in great secresy where his lordship was to be 
found." 

"And were you idiot enough to believe such a 
message through a stranger ?" 

" I shouldn't have done so, but that I fancied you 
had some special object in keeping yourself in the 
dark; and that he gave me one of those signals which 
are only known to our most confidential spies." 

•* This looks bad. Send out instantly in every direc- 
tion. Scour the town till you find Clarence Harvey." 

" Very well, sir." 

" Stay. This ugly fact necessitates, I think, the 
immediate arrest of our magnificent looking Turk. 
Clarence Harvey must have come here in order to 
try if he could discover whether we did or did not 
know of General Langton's disguise and where- 
abouts. He has discovered we do know all about 
him, and now the bird's flown, I suspect, or about 
to fly. So quick — off with you !" 
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" I am to make the arrest ? " 

" Yes — no. Yes ! That is I confess I do 

not know what to do. Valuable as this capture would 
be, I have learned of late that the elements of danger 
are rife all about us ; and I want the clue — ^yes, I 
want the clue, which only a man like this rebel lord 
can give me." 

" Shall I—or not? ^' 

" No. Only double your watch. Stay ! Let me 
know within as few minutes as possible that he is 
still where he was. Let somebody get to him, look 
upon him — if possible, touch him — to make sure he 
is no visionary spectre ; and then let me know. 
That will be sufficient for to-day. Mind, too, I ex- 
pect to see Clarence Harvey, alive or dead, before 
six hours shall have passed !'' 

" And here is Clarence Harvey," said the official, 
an instant after ; when, having heard a tap, he had 
gone to the door, opened it, and saw who waited 
outside. 

'* Gome, that makes things look better ! Leave 
all matters as they were. Never change your plans, 
unless obliged. Send the youngster in." 

The official went out, and Clarence Harvey entered. 

Excitement apparently had brought out into 
stronger prominence the spots upon his face, so as 
to give it a decidedly impleasant aspect, which it had 
not while with General Langton. 
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The chief shaded his eyes from the lamp by the 
side of his elbow, and looked long and narrowly at 
the youth before him ; who on his side gazed back 
with a sort of fearless audacity that the chief rather 
liked. 

" So,*' said he, " you are the person who acts as a 
go-between to deliver messages you never received 
to people to whom nobody sent you, eh ? " 

" Exactly." 

** Exactly! What do you mean by that? Do 
you dare to own you have come here twice under 
such circumstances — once to play us the trick, and 
once more when the trick's found out." 

" Well, sit, you see, if the facts are so, how am I 
to get rid of them ? " 

" That's very true. Anything more to say ? " 

** A good deal." 

" You won't get much time to say it in, I can 
tell you. And when you leave here you may find 
matters go unpleasantly with you." 

" No, sir, no. I expect to hear you contradict 
that most emphatically before I do go." 

" Indeed ! Well, judge for yourself what you will 
do. This is what I shall do : — There is my watch. 
In one minute I shall call my man and tell him to 
remove you. He will do it : and then, my friend, 
after a gentle bastinado, you will join a press-gang 
now lying within half-a-mile of us ; and will, I hope, 
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send me news of your welfare after your first cruise 
in one of the worst ships in his Majesty's navy." 

" That's your ultimatum, is it ? Now I shall give 
you mine. If you don't unsay every word of this 
before the minute shall have elapsed — ah ! you are 
setting the watch. No, start fair. Now I am ready, 
and going to begin. You wouldn't see me when I 
called. I had got a splendid scheme in my head. 
I had discovered some of the chief Jacobite haunts ; 
had discovered that Lord Langton was in mysterious • 
communication with them ; but could learn no more. 
My scheme was to play the Jacobite myself, go to 
him, and persuade him to engage me as his servant ; 
but I didn't know where to find him, and couldn't 
get to you. Time pressed. I knew what you, as a 
man of sense and spirit, would say if I saw you. I 
ventured to say it without seeing you. I got his 
address^ have won him over, am his confidential ser- 
vant, and now I am here to receive orders." 

" Ha ! that sounds well. I see you are a lad 

of mettle. But where have you lived ? What have 
you been doing ? How have you managed to get 
this insight into my position^ character, and doings, 
eh?" 

" Hadn't you a spy once of the name of Michael 
Gibbs?'* 

" Yes, he died a few months ago : killed in a 
brawl." 
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" That was my father ; but I got ashamed of him, 
and changed my name to my uncle's, Harvey ; and 
then, after all, father got hold of me, and initiated 
me in all his ways, and wanted me to help, but I got 
frightened and ran away. But I am now older and 
wiser, and know on which side my bread's buttered. 
Yes, I am very poor ; and there, that's all." 

The chief touched his bell, and called his satel- 
lite. "Do you remember anything about Gibbs's 
• son?" 

" No, sir ; never heard he had one." 

"Is Perkins still with you?" asked the youth, 
with a laugh. The chief looked at him very curiously 
as this question was put, and said to the satellite — 

" Go and ask Perkins, at the ale-house over the 
way — ^that is, if he's sober enough to speak to the 
matter." 

There was a dead silence till Perkins's answer 
was brought back. 

"Yes, he remembered Gibbs talking about his 
son-*-what a rebellious brute he was, and how he 
had got away to sea, he fancied." 

" Eebellious brute!** echoed the youth. "How 
like him ! Poor father ! " and then he sighed. 

"How like you! I suppose he would have said," 
remarked the chief, with a laugh, while signifying to 
his sub he might go. "And what now is it you 
propose ? " the chief continued. 
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" Nay, I have done, the time's up ; look to your 
watch.'' The chief gave a sort of grim approval of 
the jest; then added, reprovingly — 

" These things are not often done here; so if you 
really are a sensible lad take no advantage, bandy 
no more jests, but out at once with whatever you 
have to say." 

" Beally, sir, I have no more to say ; I have done 
all I hoped to do as a preliminary. 1 have not the 
ambition to think I could plot, so as to outdo so 
accomplished a plotter as Lord Langton must be ; 
still less do I fancy I can devise plans equal to what 
you can devise for me." 

" Have you been ill lately ? " 

"Yes, a trifle; an eruption on my face." 

"How caused?" 

" Can't say." 

"When brought out?" 

" A few weeks back ; it's nearly gone ; it was 
very bad." 

" Hum ! Ah, I daresay ! You have told me the 
truth you say about yourself — ^you are simply Cla- 
rence Harvey, and nobody else !" 

" Who on earth can I be but myself. That is a 
good joke, though you say you don't deal in jokes." 

" Well, I don't generally like 'em, but I make ex- 
ceptions. I shall think over what you have said. 
You will stay here for the night ! 



w 
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" Here, sir ! I promised him to be back in one 
hour, or two hours at the furthest ; and he was very 
suspicious, I can tell you, when he found I wanted 
to leave him at so late an hour, just when he wanted 
me to stay." 

" Tut, tut ! that matters little. Poor boy ! You 
look tired and pale. We must find a bed for you. 
Let me see. Why there's that drunken carbuncled 
fellow, Perkins, though he is tolerably sober to- 
night, has got possession, for special reasons, of our 
only spare bed ; you shall share it with him." 

"No, no, sir !" urged the youth, at first in alarm^ 
then angrily. 

" I say, Yes, yes !" And he was about to ring the 
bell when the youth's gestures restrained him — 

"Excuse me, sir; you must indeed, I entreat 
you. I am not personally very fastidious, but indeed 
I cannot accept your oflfer of a share of Perkins's 
bed." 

The youth who up to this time had shown both 
skill and spirit, now broke down, and could not help 
a tear starting. 

"Mistress Maria Preston, you try my patience 
very far, but I forgive you for the sake of the decep- 
tion ; for I own I did not, till within the last few 
minutes, at all suspect you.". 

Mistress Preston at this burst out into a laugh, 
then into a cry, and then as the chief approached to 
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console her^ as if in pity, she raised herself, and said, 
with some pettish resentment — 

" Well, I'm very sorry you found me out ; but it*s 
all the same, only I shan^t have quite so much 
amusement, that's all." 

" And you are now ready for serious business, are 
you?*' 

" Quite." 

" By-the-by, does Lord Langton know of or sus- 
pect your present disguise ?'' 

" No, or he would not keep me ; nor in truth 
would I stay with him." 

"Am I to believe that?" 

" It is true." 

" You swear to that ? " 

" I do." 

" In the very teeth of the fact that I am about to 
disprove every word of your statement !" 

" I swear solemnly that whatever you know, or do 
, not know, about the matter, he does not suspect that 
I am a woman." 

" "Very well ; keep him in ignorance." 

" I shall." 

A long and deeply interesting conversation now 
ensued, consisting chiefly of questions from the chief 
and answers by Clarence Harvey ; through the whole 
of which the chief seemed to be well satisfied with 
the behaviour of the spy. 
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When this was over he said, in quite an altered 
tone — 

" Well now, my pretty mistress, I think I have 
sucked you like an orange, tolerably dry. I incline 
to think you have been truthful on the whole, think- 
ing it, I suppose, the best policy. Now, mark what 
I have to say to you. You have slipped out of my 
hands once only to re-appear in this disguise, and 
for your own purposes. Hush, pretty one ! All the 
denials in the world won't change my opinion. That 
disguise was not put on for my benefit — I hardly think 
even for your own. What remains? Why, that 
you are working in the interests of the very man you 
were set to watch. If you don't hold your tongue, 
ni find means to make you ! Do you heed me ? 
Now to proceed : I don't believe one word you 
say as to your intentions. I daresay you have sworn 
fidelity to this rebel lord. I shan't trouble you to do 
the same to me. I don't ask from you any faith in 
the cause — any honesty in keeping your promises. 
I only ask you to remember this : so sure as you fail 
to keep to your original engagement, which was to 
me^ and to the only true king and government, so 
sure, I say, as you swerve but a hair's-breadth from 
the path I am going to chalk out for you, I will have 
you apprehended and treated like some profligate 
picked up out of the streets. You shall be sent to 
Bridewell, flogged, and made with those dainty 
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fingers to pick oakum for a few months. Do you 
understand ? You are ambitious, I daresay. You 
want handsome, possibly noble, lovers. Well! I 
have nothing to do with that if you deal squarely with 
me. If you don't, look out for no mercy. You 
shall not only go where I have said, but there shall 
be an audience of gay gentlemen called there by 
special invitation to see you under the whip ; and 
among them two or three of whom, I hear, you think 
highly; suppose we mention the names of Sir 
Eichard Constable and George Osborne !" 

A scream interrupted the speech : then the mise- 
rable creature fell into convulsions on the floor, and 
the chief and his satellite had a hard task to bring 
her round. 

And when that was done, she was again going off 
at the sight of the chief, but the sub perceived how 
the matter stood, and requested permission to re- 
move her to another room. This was done, and 
there, after some delay, the hapless maiden re- 
covered. 

Recovered, but only again to have to face that 
man of iron nerves and stony heart — the chief; and 
before she was permitted to leave him, he had so 
shaken her every faculty, with his threats on the 
one hand of the most unendurable personal degrada- 
tion, and with his brilliant promises of reward on 
the other, that Maria — or as she may have still to be 

VOL. n. . L 
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called, Clarence Harvey — felt all her good resolves 
giving way; and so ended by pledging herself to 
resui^e the old game of taking the leading part in 
the betrayal of General Langton. Then only was 
Clarence Harvey allowed to go. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE SAVAGES OP THE STREET. 

Clarence Harvey's night of adventure was not 
jet over. 

He was hurrying along through the streets and 
through the damp morning mists scarcely aware 
of what he was doing or whither he was going in 
the engrossing misery of this new position shaped 
for him hy the chief, when he was roused from 
his absence of mind by a strange, wild cry from 
a street on the rights the end of which he was 
passing. 

That cry was answered by a regular yell from 
many voices ; and while the startled wayfarer peered 
in alarm into the darkness, wondering what the 
noises meant, he saw many figures running towards 
him, and again the cries rose loudly into the air, as 
if in connection with some unearthly kind of street 
hunt. 

Clarence Harvey gazed for a moment in mortal 
terror, turned, and fled ; after murmuring to himself^ 
in accents of intense anguish, " The Scourers!" 

L 2 
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The wretches so called were predecessors of the* 
better known Mohocks of a later era. They con- 
sisted of small companies of abandoned and licen- 
tious men, mostly belonging to the richer and 
aristocratic classes; who, for lack of more healthful 
and equally stimulating amusement, were accus-- 
tomed to meet at some tavern, drink themselves 
drunk— ^ough not too drunk for the enjoyment of 
their infamous orgies ; then, when the night was far 
advanced, they would sally forth, prepared to hunt 
down some unfortunate man or woman whom they 
happened to find in the streets, and upon whom 
they lavished every kind of cruel, degrading, and 
indecent treatment, that happened to occur to their 
polluted imaginations. 

Such a gang had now broken forth, and were run- 
ning like a pack of hungry wolves after Clarence 
Harvey, yelling in all sorts of fantastic voices to- 
increase the alarm of the fugitive, and make the 
more sensation for the , sleepers in the streets- 
through which the hunt passed. 

Clarence Harvey's slight figure and agile strength 
at first gave him the advantage, and he had the 
inefiable relief of finding, after a minute or two, 
that he was clearly distancing these horrible wretches ; 
when unhappily his foot caught in a rut of the 
badly paved street, and he fell with such violence 
that the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
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He rose again instantly, and stood as if para- 
lysed. 

For a moment the disguised woman was in ex- 
treme danger of fainting. Her eyes saw the nearest 
dim lantern dancing fantastically amid a hot blaze 
of colours, her brain swam, and she stretched out 
her hands vainly into the air in the unconscious effort 
to grasp something. Then she felt a refreshing 
breeze, which strengthened her, and then that same 
breeze, with a fresh puff, brought the horrible voices 
once more to her, and again she fled. 

But no longer with the old speed. They are 
clearly gaining upon her, and individual shouts, 
laughter, and oaths become distinguishable. 

" Heaveii help me ! I can run no further." She 
stopped, panting as though her heart would burst, 
and in an instant was surrounded by the gang of 
miscreants. Her first instinct was to guard the 
secret of her sex, were it only for George'e sake; who 
seemed to have become suddenly dearer to her than 
€ver, even while more unattainable, through the 
outrage committed by her chief in his late talk and 
threatening. 

" Good gentlemen, sweet gentlemen," she began 

the moment she found her lips able to separate 

-and to speak, " pity me ! I am only a poor youth 

who happens to be out late on business for my 

juaster. Oh ! for heaven s sake don't hurt me I 
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I have nearly fainted once, and I — I shall go 
off again if — " 

This appeal produced only a general roar. One 
of the bullies now gravely stepped forward and^ 
said — 

" Pardon, brother gentles ; I am, as you know,, 
physician and surgeon extraordinary to this our- 
noble band. Pray give me room. Back ! back ! T 
must do my duty, and examine the patient before I 
certify he is a fit object for legitimate sport." 

So saying he stepped forth, amid the jeers, the* 
hiccups, and the brutal imprecations of his com^ 
panions, to feel, as he said, the patient's pulse. 

"Eather low, I am bound to confess. I think,. 
gentles, we may as well, for once, let this timid beast 
of chase escape, and seek another." 

" No." " No." " We won't let him go." These- 
and similar cries convinced the less evil-intentioned 
brute who had first spoken that the blood of the^ 
wretches was thoroughly heated, and clamorous for 
their sport ; and that not the life of the youth, or half 
a dozen such lives, would be permitted to stand in 
their way, if life were really endangered. Seeing^ 
that, he pulled a flask of wine from his pocket, and 
went to the trembling victim, who now stood the 
centre of a circle of sharp-pointed swords all held^ 
towards her, barring her from any possibility of sud- 
den egress, and said— 
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" Here, my man, drink of this. 'TwiU give you a 
better chance." Then he whispered, " I'll help you 
to get another start in a hiinute or two, before you 
come to much harm, if only you'll be on the watch." 

Maria heard, was comforted, and drank eagerly, 
and for the moment felt new courage to address an 
eloquent appeal to her tormentors ; when suddenly 
she shrieked, for the point of a sword had pricked 
her back, though not seriously. The wretches had 
grown skilful through much practice. She shrieked^ 
and turned to face the man who had thus outraged 
her. Then, from the opposite point of the compass, 
the outrage was repeated with the same result ; and 
so the game went round, till ^very one of the noble 
and gallant company had had his chance and drawn 
blood. The strangest and saddest part of the busi« 
ness was, that though the shrieks of the maddened 
victim were most piercing, no one came to help. 

Many windows were thrown up, and from some 
came a cry of, " Watch ! watch !" 

But the criers would not come forth themselves ; 
and as to the watchmen, they were too wise to ven- 
ture their poor old, tottering, feeble frames into the 
vicinity of men who would only turn upon them, and 
regale themselves afresh upon their persons, after 
satiating themselves with their first victim. 

Seeing no hope of escape, feeling the torture no 
longer endurable, the hapless girl said — 
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" Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen, if you will not have 
mercy on me as a man, spare me at least as a 
woman ! '* 

" A woman ! a woman ! yoicks ! halloo ! a barrel ! 
We'll roll her down St. James's Street into the 
park ! " 

This was one of the choice amusements when a 
woman was the unfortunate subject of Scourer 
sports, and was perhaps the least fearful because 
the least immodest. She found herself hustled 
along in the crowd towards a place where one of the 
party knew of a barrel standing outside a vintner's. 

Suddenly Maria caught sight of a house with 
quaint gables, that told her where she was — ^in Pall 
Mall, withinja few yards of General Langton^s lodging. 

Then she let her voice ring out with her utmost 
power in a shrill and penetrating shriek. 

That shriek was heard by a young man who had 
just turned the comer, and had been singing an air 
from an opera by Purcell. 

Stopping suddenly his singing, he drew his sword, 
ran to the crowd, was met by one of the ruffians, and 
their swords clashed in an instant. That shriek 
was also heard by General Langton as he waited in 
intense anxiety in his drawing-room for the return 
of his new servant ; and he heard too the noise of 
the crossing swords. 



/•> 
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At the very instant that General Langton opened 
the door, and caught his first indistinct view of the 
two men fighting, and of a heaving, struggling mass 
beyond ; a link boy, fancying the gentleman wouldn't 
hurt him, and that he might get a job, came run- 
ning up with his torch, which shed a strong, red 
fitful light upon the scene. 

The first effect of that light was to reveal to the 
General a face he well knew; and great was his 
delight to recognise the man whom he guessed to be 
the melodious stranger he had heard; 

" George," he shouted. 

"Eh! who's that?" shouted back George Os- 
borne, in reply, while still vainly pressing on his 
antagonist. 

"A friend. Never mind names now. George, 
here are infamous Scourers at work upon a poor 
miserable boy. Have at them. Bear towards me. 
Back to back ! Hurrah, George ! " 

" Hurrah ! '^ shouted George in return. 

Then there was a quick and strange commotion 
among the struggling herd of ruffians who were 
dragging their victim along. 

First one turned to see what was the matter, and 
was soon answered by finding himself run through 
his sword arm. Then another, who seeing what had 
happened, rushed on with a yell like the yell of a 
wild Indian, was instantly deprived of his sword, by 
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its being stricken from his hand ; while he himself 
received a cut across the face and nose, that marred 
for ever the beauty of which this half fop, half bully, 
was so proud. 

The others now were effectually roused and came 
on in a confused group — those, at least, of them whose- 
senses were not too far gone; for some had dropped 
on the pavement, sick with wine, and the fresh air 
and the excitement, and some had stolen away at 
the first tokens of resistance and danger. 

The fighting men, and the most desperate of the 
gang, about half a dozen in number, now rushed 
towards the devoted champions of the oppressed ; 
their faces, like those of so many modem satyrs, 
red with wine, swelled and pimpled with the tokens^ 
of excesses of all kinds, burning with desires for 
vengeance on the impudent scoundrels who dared to- 
interfere with the amusements of men of blood and 
fashion. 

At that moment George, who, not having much 
skill with his weapon, had found a tough customer 
in his foe, managed to give him his quietus by a 
lunge that went through the body, in at the breast 
and out at the back; and the miserable man dropped 
off the sword prone to the ground with a dismal 
groan, and died. 

" His blood on his own head ! On, my brave 
George ! They are but wild beasts, monsters, not 
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men! Down with them;" cried General Langton^ 
who had now managed to get both George and him-- 
self near to a level wall of the houses ; and there,, 
standing partly enclosed, as if intending to be back 
to back, but really facing chiefly to the front, they 
found themselves able to keep the whole gang from 
getting behind them, and able also to lessen the- 
number of those who could usefully attack in front. 

But it was by no means General Langton's idea 
that they should wait long for attacks, if attacks did 
not instantly and continuously come. 

As he expected, one terrible rush did take place. 
Four infuriated ruffians were within almost sword's- 
point, lunging desperately at them, swearing at them 
with the most obscene oaths, and only prevented 
from leaping on the two friends, and burying them 
under their united weight, by the consciousness that 
one of their number had already gone to his last 
home, whilst two others were wounded, and crying 
loudly for a surgeon. It so happened that one of 
these was the very man who had assumed to himself 
the rank of " physician and surgeon extraordinary,*" 
and who was now able to meditate on the force of the 
words, " Physician, heal thyself." 

The very violence of the rush, coupled with the- 
instinctive sense of the danger to be encountered 
from these two swordsmen, made the rush pass over 
harmlessly to anybody but the assailants. One of 
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them almost immediately drew back, wounded — 
how or where nobody knew or cared to ask. 

But others came rushing up, and the two defenders 
must have perished but for a new interposition. 

Maria, at the moment she found these two brave 
defenders, had become literally senseless with the 
fright of her position ; but when the brutes drew off 
from her, she recovered, and then was haunted by a 
most extraordinary fancy. 

During her state of half consciousness, she thought 
she had heard somebody call on George Osborne. 

More wonderful still — she fancied, too, she had 
ieard George answer. 

She looked about her; saw by the light of the 
link-boy's torch two men against the wall, struggling 
against what seemed to be a host of blackened figures. 

In an instant that love of adventure which was an 
innate part of her being revived in all its force ; and 
she determined, like those men, to sell her life and 
honour dearly. Then, with a cry of joy, succeeded 
l)y a cry of anguish, she recognised, as she approached 
the combatants, George's face ! 

But she would not be known by him, not for the 
-world, if she could help it ; for what would he think 
to find her in man's dress — the butt and victim of 
these wretches — and she acting as the servant of a 
anan, himself young, handsome, and distinguished ? 

Seeing all that in one brief mental glance, she 
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drew her sword — which, with a wise instinct, she had 
not attempted previously to use, nay, almost had 
forgotten while she had to deal with such a miscreant 
horde — she drew her sword, we repeat, shut her 
eyes, as if to shut out the woman^s sense of the 
desperate danger she was obliged to confront, and 
then, in a moment more, one of the gang fell at the 
very feet of George stabbed, from behind. 

That incident brought the scene to a rapid climax. 
The others began to look behind them, to move back- 
ward, to open out ; and as these operations went on^ 
George and the General drove at them with such 
vigour and address that, ere two minutes had elapsed, 
three of the ruffians stood before the three conquerors^ 
disarmed and helpless ; three others were wounded 
and crawling away ; one was dead, and the rest of the 
band nowhere visible ; they had found discretion the 
better part of valour, and fled. 

AVhat a meeting was that between George and the 
General as they shook hands, and the latter whis- 
pered, and was understood 

" Hush ! " 

And then the meeting between the General and 
his unfortunate but no longer endangered serving- 
man, Clarence Harvey ! 

Nor did George and this slim, terrified-looking 
youth, who was as white as a sheet and awe-stricken 
as a ghost, fail to exchange looks and a grasp of the 
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hand. George felt the clammy, delicate fingers 
•quiver, and he saw the long look of the face, but did 
not for an instant dream who it was, so effectually 
had Mistress Preston disfigured her lovely com- 
plexion by simulating disease. 

And then the three held a parley as to their 
wounded and prisoners. 

George whispered a word or two to the General, 
which seemed to please him very much, as he replied, 
in the same low tone — 

** Good ! Excellent ! Nothing can be better or 
more appropriate. Begin." 

George went to Clarence Harvey, took him by the 
hand, and led him to the doorsteps of the General's 
own lodging. There were three steps, then a kind 
-of broad landing. 

" Sit down, my friend,^' said George. " It will 
rest you, while we say a few words to these gallant, 
high-spirited, humane English gentlemen. No, 
Master Harvey, if you please, you must do as you 
are bidden. It is your master's orders." 

Clarence Harvey then sat down on the top step, 
wondering what was intended. 

" Now, gentlemen," continued George, turning 
io the three uninjured prisoners, " each of you will 
go up to your unfortunate victim, bowing three 
times before you speak to him. You will take 
no notice of the slight correction that will accompany 
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each bow ; and which I am sure will be quite to 3'our 
taste, as in accord with Scourer laws and traditions. 
You will then say just these words — don't make 
mistakes, or you'll have it all to do over again — ^bows, 
correction, and all : — 

" You will say, gentlemen, just these words : — 
* Young man, if you can find it in your heart to for- 
give so base, infamous, and contemptible a creature 
as I am, I swear to you to treasure in my heart of 
hearts, with boundless gratitude, the remembrance of 
the kindly chastisement your friends may inflict on 
me.' 

" You can't remember so much, you think ? Very 
well. I will repeat the words, and you shall say 
them after me. Now, gentlemen, begin ! 

*'But, mind, I and my friend swear to you — and 
you see we have the power — ^that we will doubly 
punish you if you hesitate or boggle in the least. 
Begin ! " 

Seeing no one of the three inclined to begin. 
General Langton, half overcome with laughter to 
find himself a kind of Scourer, gave the foremost 
man a sharp prick in a convenient part of his person. 

He bounded forward, and made his first bow. 
Prick again firom behind, followed by a terrible 
" Oh ! '* 

The second bow was accompanied by the same 
ceremony, and the third the same. 
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Then George repeated, as nearly as he could re* 
member, the previous formula, and the shaking 
Scourer repeated each word after him with most 
striking vigour of speech, for each seemed forced out 
of him by a terrible spasm or jerk. George was, in 
fact, making each word a kind of bee, having a very 
sharp sword-sting in its tail. 

When the whole of the three men had been sub- 
jected to this discipline, they were commanded to 
kneel in a row before their victim. Seeing no help^ 
they obeyed. And then, roaring with laughter^ 
George and the General kicked them, in the most 
contumelious manner possible, before saying — 

" Now go, and remember henceforth that there are 
other men beside yourselves who can play at the 
^arne of Scourers, and without disgracing them* 
selves." ^ 



CHAPTER XV. 

KING JAMES WELCOMES AN ABRUPT VISITOR. 

Our scene shifts to France, to St. Germains. 
The great bell in the courtyard rings loudly — so 
loudly that no one can doubt but that the signal 
is sufficient to waken every sleeper in the palace, 
and bring the servants flocking to the gate to know 
what is the matter. 

In spite of this tolerably obvious fact, again it 
sounds — ^the instant after the last vibration of the 
previous pull had died out — sounds louder — ^more 
imperatively than before, as if it cried, " Waken ! 
waken ! This is a matter of life and death ! " 

And when the servants do reach the gate, and look 
through the wicket to see who is the noisy disturber, 
the sight of his stem face, mud-bedabbled boots, and 
general disorder of dress, tend to confirm the idea 
this is no ordinary visitor. 

For the moment the servants know him not, and 
demand his name. 

" Charter ! Sir George Charter. This hour 
from England — and returning, he hopes, the 

VOL. II. M 
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next hour to England. Away! to inform his 
majesty." 

That name — Charter — acts like a sesame. The 
gate is thrown widely open, and with the most 
obsequious manner the servants lead him to the 
inside of the palace. 

Dark in his looks as the night itself, wrapped in 
impenetrable gloom, yet also having, like the night, 
a something bright and star-like in his vivid, fierce, 
red-looking eyes. Sir George Charter strode on after 
the men, taking no notice of aught but the direction 
in which he had to go. 

He was shown into the same spacious saloon as 
that in which the exiled king had received General 
Langton ; though the place looked sombre in all its 
magnificence; having only a single light burning, 
which just sufficed to realize the poet's forcible 
image of darkness made visible. 

" Please to wait here while we inform his majesty, 
and bring you word as to his pleasure." 

" Tell his majesty from me — his dutiful and 
devoted servant — that I must see him, and in- 
stantly." 

" What, to-night. Sir George ? ** demanded the 
attendant. 

" Instantly." 

" But the king is in bed — ^is no doubt asleep — 
unless your riqging awakened him." 
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" If you doubt whether he is awake, go again to 
the bell, and keep it going till you know the busi- 
ness is accomplished." 

This was said with a grim laugh, as though Sir 
George knew better than to suppose the man believed 
he spoke seriously. The servant hurried away, and 
Sir George stalked once through the stately apart- 
ment, then threw himsel^f down on a luxurious 
couch, unconsciously wiping off some of the mud 
from his dress on to the amber satin covering ; and 
then, an instant after, as if too restless for any kind 
of repose, he started once more to his feet, and 
muttered — 

" Yes, *tis too late to hesitate now. My errand 
will seem meaningless, absurd, if I change my pur- 
pose — ^if I falter." 

Two or three servants now came hurrying in, as 
if intending to light up the saloon. 

Sir George stopped them by the demand — 

" What are you going to do ? " 

'* The king is coming down presently to give you 
audience.** 

" And did his majesty desire you to light up the 
place at this time of night ? '^ 

" No, Sir George— but '* 

"Away with you, then. I will explain to his 
majesty your scrupulous attention to your duties, 
and how I interrupted them. Away with you. 

M 2 
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Stop ! — I forgot. Do you remember yet the old 
word largess ? If you don't I daresay you haven't 
forgot the thing. There's a guinea to divide among 
you. If I wasn't so poor I should give you five for 
disturbing you at such an hour." 

With many thanks and bows the attendants with- 
drew to the outside of the door, there to wait the 
king's coming; while Sir George — as he stood gazing 
after them — ^revealed in his speech how little he was 
thinking about them. 

" What says the Scripture ? * Put not your trust 
in princes.' I should like to know how we can help 
trusting them when there's no progress to be made 
except by first considering aU their whims and 
fancies. Still it is a wise saw. And if I were a 
wise, instead of being merely a desperate man, I 
should listen, and retreat even now. Hark ! — yes ! 
That's his ponderous step. Can I — can I trust that 
man — that particular prince ? " 

The double doors open, and King James appears, 
leaning on the arm of his adviser, the Marquis of 
Burford ; and coming slowly on through a lane which 
consists of every male courtier, retainer, or servant 
about the place, all collected, even at such an hour, 
for all know how much importance their royal but un- 
fortunate master attaches to the shows of sovereignty. 

Sir George rapidly advances, and then abruptly 
kneels, exclaiming, in earnest tones — 
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" My own gracious sovereign ! *^ 

" Sir George Charter ! this is indeed an unex- 
pected pleasure. We thank you for your abrupt but 
manly loyalty in rousing us aU so thoroughly, for 
no doubt the business is worthy of the circum« 
stances." 

" I — I hope so." 

« No doubt— no doubt.'' 

The king then led the way to the chair-like throne, 
and seated himself, wearing now a very thickly- 
padded scarlet dressing-gown, hastily put on, but 
which fulfilled admirably the duty imposed upon it, 
of looking like a kingly robe. 

" Can I see your majesty alone ? ** demanded the 
midnight visitor. 

" If — ^if you wish — certainly. My lord, will you 
dismiss the people, and then yourself kindly wait for 
us, near at hand, to re-conduct us to our chamber, 
after this audience ? " 

The king and his premier exchanged looks, but 
forgot to do the same thing with Sir George, or they 
would have noticed that he saw that interchange, 
and took careful note accordingly. 

When the marquis had disappeared, there was for 
nearly half a minute a prolonged silence. 

" Well, Sir George ! " 

** Presently, your majesty. I have scarcely slept 
since I left London, and now that I am where I 
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wanted to be I feel my energies flagging, my thoughts 
growing confused, and " 

" Pardon me, Sir George, my seeming inhospi- 
tality ; but, in fact, your sudden appearance so much 
interested me that I forgot all else." 

Touching a silver bell, which gave forth one loud, 
prolonged, and musical note, a small opening sud- 
denly appeared in a part of the wall ; and, without 
anyone being seen, wine and suitable accompanying 
delicacies were placed on a salver, and there left 
within reach. 

"You are a soldier. Sir George, and have 
learned only too painfully, I regret to say, in 
my service, that it is possible for kings and 
peers to know how to help themselves. Will you 
oblige me ? " 

The soldier went to the place, lifted the salver, 
brought it to the table where the king now sat; 
knelt, while he poured out a goblet of rare wine, and 
offered it. 

The king took it, then said — 

" There is another goblet. Sir George. Fill I " 

" Pardon me, sire ! " 

" Nay. If I have power enough left to command, 
or there be in your heart loyalty enough yet to obey, 
I bid you pour and drink ! " 

The soldier bent his head in submission, poured 
out the wine, and waited. 
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" I drink. Sir George, to the success of your pre- 
sent mission, whatever it viay be.** 

The king stood up, and drank largely of the cup, 
before he saw the kneeling soldier had not imitated 
his example. 

" How is this, Sir George ? You refuse my 
toast ? '* 

" Oh, my dear lord and sire, my ever-honoured, 
true and rightful king, if you thus so far forget your- 
self, and aU that lies within the charmed circle of 
your crown, do not, sire, believe it possible for 
me to forget. I do drink, sire, and waste the 
wine as freely as I would again waste my blood; 
but it must be to this burden only — King James ! 
A health to all his friends ! Death to all his 
enemies ! '* 

*^ Say * Confusion/ ** corrected the king, in a gentle 
tone. 

" Death ! " re-echoed Sir George. 

The king looked at him, then his eyes dropped 
before the glance they met. 

The king was evidently displeased as well as 
alarmed at the violence of the words used by Sir 
George ; who saw that, and moved more warily. 

The cups were placed on the table ; and then with 
some real, mingled with a good deal of false emo- 
tion, the king raised the kneeling soldier and made 
him sit by his side on a low stool. 
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Seeing bis visitor was again inclined to sit in a 
kind of gloomy reverie rather than speak what was in 
his mind after the check he had received, the king 
endeavoured to tempt him on by a leading question. 

" You have seen General Langton ? " 

" I have, your majesty ; and it is partly because I 
have seen him, and with so little satisfaction to my- 
self, that I am here/' 

"Indeed! Does this point to his fidelity — his 
honour ? *' 

" Certainly not, sire. In brief, your majesty, the 
difference between Lord Langton and myself is this : 
he thinks revolutions can be made with rose-water ; 
I, unhappily, being an older man, have a conviction 
that it is necessary to let blood." 

You do not put it pleasantly. Sir George." 
No, your majesty, that is my fault, and there 
again General Langton and I are at issue. I never 
saw a man set to work in such a hopeful spirit to 
cut blocks with a razor, as that amiable young noble- 
man. My notion of the true tool is the Highlander's 
broadsword." 

" We are free to confess," said the king, beginning 
to revert to his royal dignities of speech, as he saw, 
he thought more clearly the serious question about 
to be raised, " that, abstractedly, our own views in- 
cline to those you now express.*' 

** Is it so, indeed, your majesty ? " said Sir George, 
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vfiih. sudden animation, and rising to his feet ; when 
being admonished by a grave gesture, he reseated 
himself; fuming a little in his secret soul at the 
king's folly in not letting him have his own way, 
even if it were to the temporary prejudice of etiquette. 

" Well, yoiu' majesty, the long and short of the 
matter — ^for I am not good at words — is this : Lord 
Langton, to do him justice, is doing for the cause all 
that can be done in his way ; but that way, if taken 
alone, will only bury us deeper in the present slough 
of despond. If an insurrection — looked at as a single 
measure — can be brought to such a state of develop- 
ment before it bursts as to deserve and obtain success, 
Lord Langton will do it. He is wonderfully clever, 
wonderfully agile, and wonderfully lucky I He seems 
to be finding and discoursing with — even if but for a 
few moments of time — aU our best men ; yet no one 
of our men, so far as I can discover, knows where to 
find him.'^ 

" You say that ironically. Sir George," observed 
the king, gravely. 

" No, sire— or if there be a spice of malice in me, 
It is not dangerous. No, your majesty; I honour 
the young gentleman, even while I beHeve he is 
labouring under a great delusion.'' 

" And that is ? " queried the king. 

" The belief that ordinary measures will suffice for 
a time that is essentially extraordinary.'' 
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" If— if I understand you, Sir George/* and the 
king's voice dropped perceptibly lower in tone, and 
became less loud, ** you mean that something more 
than an insurrection — however well planned, and 
however well supported — ^is needed ? " 

** I do, your majesty," answered Sir George, in a 
slow, weighty manner that sounded very much like 
striking a blow with every word. 

" And that is ? " 

"Pardon me, sire— this is no child's play that I 
come about." 

He rose, walked to the double doors, opened them, 
saw no listeners — or possible listeners — walked back, 
and standing before the king, said, in a very search- 
ing, sinister tone — 

" Sire, may I now speak — assured that there are 
no eavesdroppers ? '* 

'* Assuredly," said the king, while a faint trace of 
colour fled across his cheek, and left it colourless as 
before. 

"It is consideration for your majesty's honour 
and dignity that made me speak, no base fear for 
myself. What I have to say I think it possible 
your majesty would not choose to have any one, 
however near or trusted, be made acquainted with." 

" Ha ! Say you so ? Sir George, one word with 
you. Do you object to the presence of my chief 
adviser, the Marquis of Burford ? " 
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" Candidly, sire, I would much rathex speak un- 
heard by any but yourself. But permit me to ask — 
what is the marquis's policy ? Does he favour bold 
measures or mild ones ? " 

" Candidly, Sir George, he is inclined to be too 
bold, too original, too daring for me ! " 

" Then let us have the marquis in, by aU means, 
your majesty.*' 

Overlooking the familiarity of this speech, the 
king smiled^ retired behind the curtains that shut off 
the alcove at the end of the saloon, and then re- 
entered with the marquis ; who, meeting Sir George's 
significant look, simply laughed, advanced, shook 
hands with him, and then whispered — 

" If lack of boldness is your fear, trust to me to 
back you up, even if you lead the way to the very 
dominions of the Evil One himself! I am weary of 
this inaction!'* 

" And I too," responded Sir George. 

# « « » « 

The king has again seated himself; Sir George 
stands before him ; while the marquis stands behind 
the king's chair, resting his arms on it, and holding 
an attitude of readiness to whisper into the royal ear 
as occasion may suggest. 

" Sire," began Sir George, after clearing his throat 
with some difficulty of various interruptions to speech, 
"I am not going in any way to lessen to your 
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majesty the value of General Langton*s plans. I 
want to supplement them." 

" Will he know ? " demanded the king. 

"No, sire." 

There was a pause. But as the king did not, as 
he very well might, then and there stop Sir George, 
the latter saw he was advancing — conquering the 
first obstacle — and he drew fresh courage from the 
fact. 

**We have failed, your majesty, in Ireland. I 
venture to prophecy we shall again fail in England, 
unless '' 

"Unless ?" echoed the king, noticing the 

pause. 

Sir George looked round, and the listeners did 
the same, wondering if he heard anything. 

" Unless, your majesty, we can at the same time 
strike a blow that shall send terror into the hearts of 
our enemies, confusion into their councils, and, in a 
word, throw them into a kind of chaos and panic, 
and then let General Langton burst upon them 
at the head of our allied forces, and England is 
won ! " 

" And who will strike that blow ? " asked the king, 
whose face became quite discoloured with the effect 
of his stifled excitement and emotion. 

" I, sire — that is, if you think me worthy." 

" No man more so ! No man more so ! " repeated 
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the king, ia a hollow, abstraoted yoice, as if thinking 
of quite another matter. 

No doubt the king wanted to know what the bold 
stroke was, but had not the courage to ask. 

Or, it might be, he did not think it policy 
to ask. 

At any rate he was silent, and all the while Sir 
George waited for the serious question. 

The marquis here interposed — 

"Will your majesty permit me — as one deeply 
interested both in yonr majesty's welfare and in that 
of Sir George, one of our most able and valued 
friends and coadjutors — to ask what the measure 
is that he proposes, and from which he expects so 
much ? " 

The king graciously waved his assent— but did it 
so expressively that it seemed he was simply sitting 
there to listen to something that was to be said to 
the Marquis of Burford, and about which he (the 
king) saw no necessity to interest himself. 

" I propose, sire," said Sir George, in accents so 
stern, and so direct, that the king was obliged to 
acknowledge them by his fixed gaze, " I propose, by 
the aid of a few faithful and devoted friends, to 
waylay the usurper — the so-called King William, 
hurry him off to a secret place of embarkation^ where 
I will have a vessel ready ; and, once in that vessel, 
trust me your majesty shall, ere many days, have him 
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in your power, or in that of your ally, the King of 
France/' 

The plot was divulged, then, at last ! But was 
this the whole of the plot ? 

That thought seemed very speedily to attract the 
premier's attention, who, in a charmingly serene kind 
of way, began to ask Sir George if he remembered 
the anecdote of the white elephant that an eastern 
prince gave to a favoured subject in gratitude, and 
ruined him by the gift. 

Sir George and the marquis looked into each 
other's faces ; and the marquis showed, as he turned 
away, that he needed no further answer to his 
question. 

The king began now to speak hurriedly and 
excitedly, — 

" The man, William, will be treated with respect ? 
No kind of violence will be done him ? " 

" Assuredly not, your majesty ; unless he is so 
foolish as to resist** These last words were uttered 
by Sir George after he had turned to look in another 
direction, and in so low a tone that though it was just 
possible the king might have heard them, it was 
also possible he did not. 

And his first words obviously implied he had not 
heard them : — 

" I am glad, very glad, Sir George, to hear you 
spjeak so humanely — so thoughtfully. Besides, sir. 
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it is policy. It will not do to have kings suspected 
of favouring assassins." 

'' And should I attempt this, and fail, shall I be 
esteemed in your majesty's inner thoughts an 
assassin? ** asked Sir George, in a harsh voice. 

It was a ticklish question. The king felt he had 
blundered somehow in his use of words. His un- 
failing friend came to the rescue. 

" Suppose, Sir George, you put the question in a 
different shape. To anticipate failure is always a 
dissolving, deleterious sort of influence. Can't you 
ask what will be thought if you succeed ? '* 

" True,'* said Sir George, gloomily. " If one fails 
in these things, one is a fool not to know beforehand 
that one loses everything, the Mends as well as the 
cause. Yes, I am prepared for that. And I don't 
mean to fail. Suppose then, sire, I succeed ? " 

" Permit me, Sir George, to venture to answer you, 
even in the presence of our dear and honoured 
sovereign himself. You are a brave man, you are a 
skilful man ; you are a man learned in the usage of 
the world, and especially in all that concerns the 
world of politics. Why not, then, be content to do 
the good work in your own time and manner, and in 
so chivalrous a spirit, that his majesty here shall 
not be compromised — shall, in fact, know nothing 
about it till it is done ; and then you come to him to 
be received with open arms and to enjoy whatever of 
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reward — such as rank, oflBice, fortune — a grateful 
friend and fellow-servant can devise, or a grateful 
sovereign confirm? " 

" I do not stir hand or foot/' struck in Sir George, 
in a hard, dogged tone, " till I receive a written 
commission from the king, justifying what I propose 
to do, not only in my own eyes, but in the eyes of 
the friends and comrades who must embark with me, 
and who might think I was deceiving them." 

'* Let the council break up," said the angry king, 
rising loftily, 

" Nay, sire, have patience and confidence,** urged 
the marquis, earnestly. " I know and trust Sir 
George. Permit me to talk to him apart,** remon- 
strated the marquis. 

" Many thanks — but 'tis quite useless ! ** loudly 
exclaimed Sir George. " I am willing to risk life, 
honour, everything for his majesty ; but not in an 
unacknowledged cause. My lord marquis, farewell ! 
Sire, I came to you with my heart full of devotion 
to the cause and to yourself ; but I will never— that 
I swear ! — so far compromise myself that men shall 
in after times say I was a hired or fanatic murderer. 
No, if I strike, I strike as an act of war, not as one 
of private vengeance. But I see it is useless — my 
time and trouble have been wasted. I will be wiser 
in future." 

He turned — ^not even observing the ordinary rule 
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of respect as to the mode of quitting the presence — 
and strode slowly but determinedly away. 

Then, in low but rapid sequence, occurred the 
following dialogue : — 

" This may cost your majesty the crown." 

" Ha ! Do you think so ? " 

" I could draw up something that would satisfy 
him, and yet leave you a loophole." 

" Do it." 

Then aloud the king called to the still visible, but 
still retreating form, which was just crossing the 
threshold. 

"Sir George!" 

Sir George heard, stopped, turned, and rapidly 
and eagerly advanced. 

" Be it as you wish," added the king, as they 
again met face to face. " Our friend here thinks he 
can satisfy us both." 

The marquis sat down and began to write, while the 
king, in his usual fashion when he wanted to be very 
cordial and impressive, took Sir George's shoulder to 
rest his hand on, and walked to the window that 
opened into a beautiful Italian garden decorated 
with rare antique sculptures. Both, however, re- 
mained silent, when there, gazing into the darkness. 

The penman was quick at his work. He advanced 
to them within a very few minutes with the ink still 
wet on the paper, and read as follows : — 

VOL. II. » 
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/'James B. 

** Our will and pleasure is, and we do hereby fully authorize^ 
strictly require, and expressly command our loving subjects to rise 
in arms and make war upon the Prince of Orange, the usurper of 
our throne, and all his adherents, and to seize for our use all such 
forts, towns, strongholds within our dominion of England, as may 
serve to further our interests, and to do from time to time such 
other acts of hostility against the Prince of Orange, and his 
adherents, as may conduce most to our service, we judging this the 
properest, justest, and most effectual means of procuring our 
restoration and their deliverance ; and we do hereby indemnify 
them for what they shaU act in pursuance of this our royal 
command. 

''Given at our court of St. Germains, en Liege, the 27th of 
December, 1695."* 

The king heard, looked satisfied, and was silent. 

Sir George, after a few moments of deep thought, 
said to the minister — 

" Bead it again, if you please.^' 

It was read again, and Sir George found the 
premier had done his work so skilfully that it was 
really impossible to better it, even from Sir George's 
own view of the case. He did not himself want to 
see too plainly revealed in black and white what it 
was he meditated. He might have weak brethren 
to deal with, who would need to be hoodwinked 
till the last moment. 

Still he was, considering his impetuous temper, 
wonderfully cautious in dealing with the matter in 

* Taken verbatim from the Life of James, in the Stuart papers. 
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band. He took the paper from the marquis and 
read it in silence to himself, thus having a third 
reading. Quite satisfied at last, he seemed to breathe 
more freely as he said — 

" If your majesty is content, so am I." 

" Give it me, my lord, and I will show my content 
by my signature," said the king. 

" Pardon me, sire, I judge it best that the whole 
should be in your own handwriting." 

"Why?" demanded the king, in fresh irrita- 
tion. 

"Because," replied Sir George, sturdily, "men 
might say I had forged the mere signature ; but 
they could not think anyone would be likely to 
attempt to forge the whole document, seeing that 
your majesty's caligraphy is at once very diflScult, 
and yet well known ! " 

The king turned his glance on the marquis, who 
shrugged his shoulders, and seemed to intimate he 
saw no help for it — the king had better submit. 

With no good grace, the king accordingly sat down 
to copy the document ; and when it was done Sir 
George — perhaps imconsciously — actually took the 
two documents in hand to compare them, as if he 
thought it just possible his majesty might make 
convenient or inconvenient mistakes. 

The king saw this, and then it struck him as 
so comical that he laughed, and the others could 

N 2 
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scarcely do less than join. The tone of the council 
then became more genial. 

" And now, sire, have you any commands for me, 
for I shall depart at once ? " asked Sir George. 

" You will need money ?" 

" Unfortimately — yes." 

" My Lord Marquis, you will find a portmanteau 
in my chamber containing nine hundred guineas. 
Give that to Sir George." 

Sir George started, and flushed with pleasure at so 
unexpected a mark of confidence, for he knew the 
king was poor. 

" Sire, be sure of this — ^not one sixpence of it 
shall be expended except in your service." 

" I am sure of that," replied the king. He then 
whispered something to the marquis, who said — 

" Well now, Sir George, can I help you in another 
way? We have hanging about us here in Paris 
many worthy gentlemen anxious to be employed, 
many of them broken down, desperate men, all trust- 
worthy. What if I send a score or two of these after 
you, by twos and threes, to London ? " 

" It would be a precious contribution indeed, sire ; 
provided each man is carefully looked to as to his 
courage, integrity, and devotion. I mean so far as 
those qualities affect the business in hand/^ 

"I will see to that," chimed in the marquis. 
** Eely on the men I send you, though the thirty 
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or forty I know of may thus get weeded to 
twenty." 

" How shall they find you ? " asked the king. 

"I will be in the piazza of Covent Garden on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, after nightfall, with a white 
handkerchief hanging from my left coat pocket." 

The bold adventurer, who came with a half idea 
that he could cast into the shade General Langton's 
undertaking, has taken his departure more than an 
hour ago ; and still the king and his adviser linger in 
the chill and semi-gloom of the saloon, discussing 
some new and weighty thought, which evidently im- 
pressed both. The marquis is the first to speak — 

" It would be, indeed, a masterly stroke if your 
majesty feels you can go through with it. There is 
something inexpressibly chivalrous and piquant in 
the very thought, but fearfully perilous ; nor do I 
think the danger so great as it looks, even, — " 
The marquis stopped. 

" I will not decide to-night. The destinies of our 
dear English people may now depend upon my de- 
cision. I will resort to Him who can alone help." 

Leaving the marquis standing where he was, the 
king retired to the alcove, and there knelt before a 
crucifix, and repeated audibly the following prayer : — 

" I give thee, my God, most humble thanks for 
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taking my three kingdoms from me. Thou didst 
awake me by that from the lethargy of sin. Had 
not Thy goodness drawn me from that wretched 
state, I had been for ever lost I return Thee also 
my most humble thanks for that out of Thy infinite 
bounty Thou didst banish me into a foreign country, 
where I learned my duty, and how to practise it. 
If now I may go back to my own people and state. 
Thine be all the honour and glory, now and ever- 
more : — Amen." * 

The marquis, who attentively listened to every 
word, could not but notice how carefully the king 
seemed to avoid taking the Deity into counsel with 
him as to the exact work the former had just set 
going, or the proposed mode of accomplishment. 



* The above prayer (the last sentence only excepted) is taken 
from the Stuart MSS., commended by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bnry to the editor of the Thnrloe Papers, as a prayer believed to 
have been used by the exiled king. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

BOHKEY MABSH. 

• 

About the dead of night, when the watch on the 
deck of a British war vessel lying between Calais 
and Dover were stamping about to keep their feet 
warm, beating their arms across their shoulders, and 
reckoning the time to the next serving out of grog, 
a dark spot on the sea attracted the attention of one 
of the men, who sang out — 

" Avast there ! boat ahoy !" 

" Ship ahoy ! We're coming as fast as we can 
get. Don't be in a hurry — ^I aint ! *' was shouted 
loudly in reply, and the speaker's words were fol- 
lowed by a horse-laugh. 

" Didn't look much like coming," grumbled the 
first discoverer of the boat; '' looked a vast deal 
more like going. Howsomever, he's English — ^that's 
summat, I suppose." 

The boat was now alongside, and the voice called 
out, in a rather unsteady tone, as if the worse for 
liquor, — 

"We're laden with fish and wegetables — come 
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out on a specelation, to see if you wanted 
any!" 

" All right, come on board, and let's have a look 
at you !" was the reply of the ofl&cer of the watch, 
who had now strolled up to the men. 

The lanterns hung out oyer the ship's side to 
show the man the way up, showed also to the 
British sailors the sort of man — ^big, determined- 
looking — but appearing in dress merely a plain, 
hard-working, amphibious hawker. 

"Well, captain," said he, with a leer, "you'll 
excuse me if I forgets my manners, for — ha ! ha ! 
ha! — I have had a drop too much, leastways I 
suppose so." 

" Perhaps a drop more might set you right ? '* 

" Just my mind, your worship." 

Having had his jest, the officer began to inquire 
into the qualities of the fish and the vegetables ; and 
found, through the half-tipsy frankness of the vendor, 
that they were commodities rejected of the market, 
and so had been destined to the comfort of the 
British sailor. The sample basket was at once 
thrown overboard ; and then, with a laugh, an oath, 
and a kick at the man as he was descending the 
ladder, the officer dismissed the half-tipsy vendor. 
For the kick, however, the officer had nearly paid 
very dear, so sudden and violent was the wrench 
the outraged man gave at the officer's leg, and whole 
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person, as if about to pitch him into the sea. Then, 
just at the critical moment, the cry of alarm from 
the officer was followed by a drunken laugh from 
the other, who let him loose, and said,— 

"All in joke, honoured captain. You had your 
fun out of me, now we're quits. Good night ! " 

Instead of wishing him good night, the enraged 
officer was much more inclined to detain him ; but 
as he could not at the moment think of any sufficient 
excuse, the dealer in stale fish and wegetables did 
not long give him an opportunity. He slid down 
the ladder to his boat, and was off in a wonderfully 
short space of time. 

As the dark speck again was watched retreating, 
the soundof laughter from the boat came to the officer; 
who at first fancied it was through the mere exube- 
rance of their dnmken spirits, that they were 
making merry at his expense. But as the peals of 
laughter became more and more uproarious as the 
boat got farther away, he was fairly puzzled, and 
began to look back mentally in search for the 
causes. And then the unpleasant suspicion occurred 
to him that he had been gulled. He remembered 
now something in the look, something in the atti- 
tudes, and something more in the unguarded 
accents of the man, that not only suggested 
he was a gentleman, but that he (the officer) 
had somewhere or other seen or known him. In 
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an instant came a sort of lightning flash of intelli- 
gence. 

" By Jove ! it's that infernal rebel Charter ! I 
do believe it's Sir George Charter ! " 

Then he became silent, and pondered as to 
what he had best do, and ended by deciding to do 
nothing, except keep his own coimsel. Most likely 
he was altogether mistaken. And if it were Sir 
George, what would be his position to have had 
him, and let him go? 

In the first grey of dawn the boat grounded, and 
Sir George leaped out and looked about him ; while 
the crew of half-a-dozen vigorous men occupied 
themselves in getting the boat ashore. 

It need hardly be said that the cargo of fish and 
vegetables represented by the specimen basket were 
only pleasant but unsubstantial dreams raised by 
Sir George to captivate, bewilder, and disappoint 
the British tars during a moment of danger and 
embarrassment. 

It was a dreary spot, this landing-place; the 
country far away in every direction looked so low, 
it was a wonder the sea did not cover it. A wide- 
spreading melancholy waste: no trees, no houses, 
no living thing, except the wild fowls, who were 
tolerably plentiful. A more unwholesome fen was 
at the time hardly to be found in England than 
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Eomney Marsh presented to the eye of Sir George 
Charter. 

But that worthy gentleman looked ahout him with 
a sort of visible satisfaction. No wonder. Here he 
had landed, from here he had embarked, more times 
than he could remember, in the performance of his 
duties as a dignified go-between ; connecting together 
the English Jacobites and the foreign ones ; the 
exiles who haunted the precincts of King James's 
palace at St. Germains', and of the courts of the 
French king. 

The cause of the laughter that had so amazed and 
then so enlightened the officer of the watch, became 
apparent, as the crew, having disposed of their boat 
in a creek, where it was impossible to be discovered 
by any but a very close eye, came familiarly up to 
Sir George, and spoke in a " hail fellow well met" 
sort of fashion ; one of them even going so far as to 
give the half absent-thoughted man a rousing slap 
on the shoulder. Sir George started, laughed, land 
then they all went on together ; equals, evidently — 
in a word, gentlemen. 

Yes, it was a fact ; these six English gentlemen 
were now, and had for a long time, been devoting 
their lives, talents, and energy to this one business 
of carrying across the sea the Jacobite messengers. 
And a superb crew they had become; capable of 
great endurance, full of practical skill and inventive 
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resources ; and so strong, regular, and swift in the 
management of their boat's progress, that they could 
accomplish the most extraordinary voyages, and tell 
to an hour the time of their arrival, if only storms 
kept off. 

To these boon companions Sir George explained 
his first step. There was a smuggler, who lived in 
a miserable dwelling about half-a-mile off, a likely 
sort of fellow, who had pack-horses at command, 
and who would be invaluable to them if he could be 
persuaded to join the cause, and prefer well-paid 
patriotism to ill-paid smuggling. 

" I have seen that fellow," said Sir George, " at 
the head of thirty pack-horses, laden every one of 
them, I don't doubt, with Lyons silks and Valen- 
ciennes lace. I wish you had seen the truculent- 
looking blackguard when he caught the first glimpse 
of me, one naoonlight night, when I was coming to 
the old spot to embark. He eyed me all over by 
the aid of a lantern, felt my pockets, and when at 
last he did condescend to speak, it was to grumble out 
a question that I am sure he did not intend seriously.'* 

" * Ee venue service ? ' said he. 

'' ' Jacobite ! ' said I, and laughed in his face. He 
laughed too, and we became good friends ; and he 
offered to help me if ever I came to see him. Now 
I am going to see him, and draw him^ if I can, into 
the net." 
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The house soon appeared : a building of just two 
decent habitable rooms — a sitting-room and a bed- 
room — with low sloping pig-styes, and similar con- 
veniences annexed, no more. 

The horses spoken of by Sir George were feeding 
in the Marsh, scattered about within a half-mile or 
so of the house. Poor, miserable, half-starved crea- 
tures they looked. The smuggler's bad times were 
also their bad times. Corn and lucrative jobs went 
together, just as the dry sapless herbage and the 
empty cupboard went together. 

They knocked loudly before any one came, and 
then they were answered by an idiot boy, who 
grinned in answer to every question; and when 
they grew impatient and angry, only grinned the 
harder. 

The man Blunt, who had seen them from the 
Marsh, where he had been gathering fragments of 
wood thrown up by the sea to serve for his fire, 
came quickly home; a heavy-browed, repulsive- 
looking fellow, who glanced suspiciously from one to 
another, as if dreading a sudden revelation of 
strength from the Preventive service. But on recog- 
nising Sir Qeorge Charter, his gloomy face became 
illumined with as much of pleasure as it was capable 
of expressing. 

The bargain was soon struck. Blunt himself, his 
house, and his pack-horses were all to be placed at 
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the service of Sir George and his Mends; who in 
return guaranteed him an income, payable monthly, 
that far exceeded the utmost earnings of his own 
vocation, which was only a little less dangerous than 
those he now undertook. 

It would have been an amusing scene for a 
spectator if he could have been transported to this 
house and neighbourhood a week or so later, and 
made invisible while able to see aU that was going 
on. He would have seen heavy packages of 
arms being landed almost daily, and then car- 
ried on the shoulders of grave, dignified look- 
ing men to Blunt's house, as a place of tem- 
porary deposit. He would have seen inside the 
house an earl bringing wood from an outhouse to 
increase the fire ; a doctor of divinity on his knees, 
fanning with his breath the expiring embers (the 
fire having been forgotten during a heated dis- 
cussion) ; a baron cutting rashers of bacon from a 
monstrous flitch ; and a knight laying the cloth (a 
chamber towel), and trying to do the honours of the 
table with a chipped tumbler, three knives (one. 
without a handle), a solitary fork, and a handful of 
salt screwed up in paper. 

If he continued to watch, he would soon have seen 
what a wondrous centre of activity the place was. 
Messengers, mostly single, came and went at all 
hours of the day and night, journeying between the 
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Marsh and London ; and doing the journey, some- 
times on horseback, sometimes on foot, but always 
under circumstances of the greatest privation, so as 
not to draw attention to their movements by visiting 
inns, &c. This was Sir George's " postal system," 
and the gentlemen messengers were his "letter 
carriers. ' 

Finally, the observer would have noticed the 
curious fact, that, while the post-bag that came from 
abroad to go to London was of most diminutive 
bulk, the post-bag going to Paris from London was 
extraordinarily large. When these bags arrived they 
were always wrapped up like bales of millinery, and 
were instantly buried in the earth, to wait the 
coming of the secret packet-boat. 

The explanation of all this, as regards Sir George, 
was, that he, like all commanders, was providing for 
his '^ communications " before beginning his risky 
" campaign." 

But these arrangements completed, behold him, a 
little later, in London, hanging about the purlieus 
of Covent Garden, using the signal mentioned to the 
king — a handkerchief suspended from the left pocket 
of his coat. 

Within a week he thus finds himself master of 
nearly twenty men, prepared to stick at nothing 
that can further the cause. 

But Sir George does not wish the English 
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Jacobites generally to know of the desperate deed 
he meditates, and for that very reason does some- 
thing calculated simply to promote the cause they 
all have at heart — that of insurrection. 

The more he can mix the two up together, even 
in petty detail, the more chance he sees of finding 
fresh recruits for the meditated attack on the king, 
and of concealing till the last moment his true 
action. 

Consequently, within the last few days certain 
men of known Jacobite tendencies have received 
letters — ^all copies one of another — and running to 
this tune — 



''A bold stroke is going to be struck. It is believed* you would be 
proud to be one of the strikers. Is it so ? If you dare in your 
heart answer 'Yes/ then meet the writer in the piazza of Covent 
Garden, on any evening after dark. 

"How will you know him ? you ask. Very easily. He wiU limp, 
if he sees you limp, and he will carry a handkerchief suspended 
from his left pocket. If he says to you, * Friend, do you limp ? ' 
you will reply, 'Friend, not for long. This is the true way to 
walk.' Then friend will recognise friend, by explaining that word 
limp, and all else shall soon be made clear. 

" Can you trust me ? you will ask. Dear friend, it is rather I who 
trust you. But, to put it shortly, men are needed, not cowards. 
So, if your heart fails you, stay away. But I know you. You 
will come." 



The first night of assignation has arrived. Sir 
George is there, so thoroughly well disguised, that 
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his most intimate friend could not know him, even 
in broad day, whereas he works only at night. 

He is little known in London, and scarcely, if at 
all, to the agents of the Government ; but the mag- 
nitude of his risks makes him wisely cautious to 
throw no chance away. 

He appears now in the black and greasy costume 
of a Je^sh dealer in old clothes, and oam^s a dirty 
sack on his back. 

Many persons pass, but none of them limp, and 
few, even, seem to take the slightest notice of any- 
body's affairs other than their own. 

His disguise is too good, perhaps. The chosen 
flock cannot find their shepherd. They scorn to 
trouble themselves to limp before a Jew clothes- 
man! 

So thinks Sir George. He turns a comer, dis- 
appears down a narrow lane ; re-appears, no longer 
bent, but upright, and with no suspicion of the 
clothes-bag about him. 

Again he paces to and fro, and — ah ! yes, there is 
one who limps. 

"Do you limp, friend?" asked Sir George, ten- 
derly, and as though he were, in good Samaritan 
fashion, wandering about the world to succour the 
infirm of limb. 

" Oh, thank you, it isn't much ! ** 

Then the speaker paused, tried to scan in the 

VOL. II. O 
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twilight the features before him ; turned, and limped 
away, 

'' The coward ! Afraid to commit himself ! " 
hissed Sir George between his teeth. " K they're 
all like that, I shall have to whistle for the rest 
of my band ! " 

Hour after hour he paced to and firo with no other 
sign of attention being paid to his letter. 

The next evening was peculiarly vexatious, even 
while decidedly interesting. Though not a single 
man of those he met limped, there was something 
in the looks, pauses, etc., of several of the pro- 
menaders, that convinced Sir George they were the 
people he expected. 

He saw their glances continually directed to the 
handkerchief. This he displayed so ostentatiously 
that at last a little ragamuffin saw it, and debated 
within himself whether he would steal it, or whisk 
it out and politely present it to the owner as 
dropped, and look for a penny in return. He de- 
cided to be honest, and trust to the '^gemman's'' 
gratitude. The " gemman,'* with an oath, cursed 
him for his impertinence, put the handkerchief 
within his pocket till the tormentor was out of 
sight, then he restored it to its dependent position, 
and then — why, then, only an instant after, it was 
gone ! It was well for that precocious youth that 
Sir George did not again come across him. 
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After this, of course no one would limp at him, 
or speak to him, and Sir George, irritated at the 
absurdity of his difficulty, went home. 

But Sir George was making progress. He felt 
certain that some of those he had written to, and 
who were personally known to him, had been present 
on both evenings, but so disguised that he could 
only guess as to their identity. 

The third evening ripened the fruit Sir George 
was so desirous to pluck, and he began speedily to 
gather the crop. 

The first person who attracted his attention was 
a swaggering, roystering sort of man, bearing at 
once the impress of extreme, though faded manly 
beauty, and of the worst vicious indulgence — a sort 
of mongrel mixture of a decayed Don Giovanni and 
of a dashing highwayman inclined to abandon the 
trade. 

This worthy, who never passed a woman without 
a leer, a compliment, or an insult, if she were 
unprotected, put on a laughable halt as he met 
Sir George. 

" Friend, do you limp ? '* said Sir George, but in 

a tone so careless as to show he did not greatly value 

this recruit, even though he had written to him — 

if he had — for Sir George could not at all recognise 

in this rake any of his correspondents. 

" Friend, notfor long. This is the true way to walk I 

o 2 
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" Explain yourself," said Sir George. 

" Explain ? Oh, ah ; the word limp. Very well. 
L, for Louis, the French king, who's going to help 
us ! I, for King James, God bless him ! who wants 
to be helped ; M, for the first letter of the name of 
the queen, and I'll cut the throat of any man who 
denies she's the most beautiful woman in Christen- 
dom ! and lastly P, for the prince, the king that 
some day shall be ! Eh ? " 

" And what brought you here ? " demanded Sir 
George. 

" Your letter." 

" What, written to you? " 

'^ No ; to a mutual Mend, who hadn't the courage 
to come, but sent me to you instead." 

" What is your name ? " 

" Goodman. Scum Goodman my enemies call 
me ; but, hang them, they can't deny I'm a man of 
my word ; and what I bargain to do I do, no matter 
how desperate." 

Sir George, with increasing interest, then read a 
letter which Scum Goodman handed to him, from 
one of the distinguished men he had written to; and 
who, while apologising for his absence, professed to 
guess what such a summoner as " G. G." was 
likely to do, and had therefore sent him a valued 
tool: a tool only, but a strong tool, a tool to be 
depended upon. 
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*' Leave me your address. Stay in doors from this 
time till you see me. If you want money — " 

"Ifl want ! That's a good one !" said Goodman 
Scum, with a laugh. 

" There are five guineas ; and now begone, for 
there are other Mends of ours waiting here I 
suspect." 

" Waiting for me * to bell the cat,' as they say in 
Scotland. Farewell ! " 

As he moved oflF Sir George muttered to himself — 

"m see more of you, Master Goodman,, before 
I trust you, in spite of our friend's recommenda- 
tion." 

A distinguished-looking form, closely cloaked and 
shawled, as if in dread of the night air, now ap- 
proached ; he did not limp, but halted directly before 
Sir George, and said, in a low tone — 

" Can I mistake my old friend ? " 

'* The Earl of Stanbury ? " 

" Hush ! the same. And you. Sir George 
Charter?" 

" Yes. A happy meeting. My dear lord, not a 
word more here or now. We know each other, and 
can place full trust. I will wait upon you early 
to-morrow morning. Let us quickly separate.^' 

" FareweU ! " 

As the earl rapidly moved off, one after another of 
the men Sir George had written to joined him, and 
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were cordially welcomed, and as rapidly went away, 
with a few brief words as to another meeting. 

The last of the persons, who passed Sir George 
three or four times, and refused to answer righfly 
his salutation as a Jacobite, at last introduced him- 
self very suddenly, and whispered— 

" I have been waiting all this time on account of 
my catching a glimpse of an agent of the govern- 
ment, who, I thought, took special note of you. He 
didn't know me, though I happened to know him, 
Pray be on your guard." 

Sir George laughed as he replied — 

"My disguise is a tolerably good one, and my 
lodging is one not easily found, but I shall never 
again be seen in either the one or the other after 
the next few minutes. Come with me, and I will 
tell you, the first of all our gallant company, the 
scheme that will save England from chronic anarchy, 
bring back King James, and immortalise ourselves 
as the doers." 

" Shall I tell you who the man was that I thought 
was acting the spy upon you ? " 

" As you please." 

" The Chief of the Secret Service Department." 

" Ah, yes ; he's dangerous ! I don't like that. 
But there's another and very different man whom, 
on the whole, I dread far more." 

''Who is that?" 
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"Our own colleague, General Langton. If he 
discovers how we are burrowing below him — sus- 
pects what use we are making of his scheme to 
forward our own, he'll blow us up like so many 
mere sky-rockets. The man's mad for what he 
calls honest and humane dealing ! " 

" Honest and humane dealing ! *' echoed Sir 
George's companion, as they walked. " I wish he 
knew practically, as I know, the honest and humane 
dealing of this bloody-minded government. Did you 
personally know my father ? " 

'* No ; I only know that among our martyrs none 
deserve more honour than he ! " 

" Ay, or demand more vengeance. And that, 
trust me, he shall have ! " So spoke Sir George's 
friend, Charles Ashton, son of the man whose story 
was told to Lord Langton by the Mercer in an earlier 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DELICATE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Instead of asking from that inscrutable personage, 
the Chief of the Secret Service Department, what 
he was doing in the piazza of Covent Garden at the 
time Sir George was maturing his arrangements 
there, suppose we follow him on his way home, when 
he leaves that locality. 

Shunning every broad or decently-lighted street, 
evading notice from the people he met, save when it 
suited him to stop them and question them as being 
his own paid agents, he soon reached the house, in 
the neighbourhood of the Houses of Parliament, in 
«7hich he lived when not at his office. He was let- 
ting himself in by a master-key when, to. his as- 
tonishment, as the door opened, he saw the form of 
a man standing there, who addressed him in a 
deferential manner, and who soon proved to be 
Clarence Harvey. 

" By what trick — what audacity did you get 
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admittance here, Mistress Preston ? '* he de- 
manded. 

*' Please call me Clarence Harvey, if it's all the 
same to you." 

*' Ay, but I don't know that it is all the same to 
me. Plots are thickening about us, and you, it 
strikes me, are becoming one of the most mischievous 
of the plotters. We must unmask you, pretty Mistress 
Preston." 

" You won't — I'm sure you won't, when you know 
why I come/* 

" And why do you come ? " 

" To show you I am loyal once more." 

" Ah ! Let us see how." 

" If, now, master mine, I were to say to you that 
of all your enemies, or those it suits you to call so, 
you shall now have the one you most covet given up 
to you, who would you choose ? " 

*' Does the innocent Maria suppose I shall answer 
her ? " 

*' She does — she's sure of it, because she's going 
to bargain to give up that very man." 

" Come, come, I want to know if you can teU me 
who he is." 

" Ah, but I shan't ! Speak, and you shall have ! 
Frighten me, as you did before, and I'll tell you the 
wrong man, and he won't be worth half as much to 
you as the right one." 
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" Well, my saucy little mistress, for once I'll try 
you. There is a man, then, for whom IVe been 
hunting these two years '* 

" Ah, there ! I knew it was not Lord Langton 
you'd want." 

*' Well, no : first, because I believe I can rely 
upon your engagement to keep him always ready 
for me ; and second, because this other fellow piques 
me, makes it a point of honour that I shall not be 
much longer baffled." 

" I know him ! " said Maria. " There ! I've 
written his name on this piece of paper to show 
you." 

" Show, then,'' said the chief. 

" No," said Maria, coquettishly, and holding her 
hand out of his reach ; '* you must speak first, then 
you shaU see if I am right." 

*' Well, then, this vagabond — the man I mean — 
for two years has kept going a secret press, which is 
eternally pouring out the most infamous libels on 
our king, our government, and ourselves. The king 
is so irritable about it, it is dangerous to speak to 
him. He listens to no excuse. I was to find the 
author or printer, ought to have found him, and I 
haven't foimd him ! That's all he has got to say to 
me. There, Mistress Preston, see your chance ! " 

" I jump at it ! 'Tis a prize ! I know that man 
— have only too much reason to know him — and I 
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come to give him up to you on terms. Bead my 
paper/' 

The chief did read it, and saw there ** Gervase 
Noel/' 

" Is that the man ? " she asked. 

"Yes." 

" Ah, I knew it ! " and Maria clapped her hands. 

" You have had personal relations with him ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes," said she ; " we fancied we were in love 
with each other once, hut that's long ago." 

" Ah, I see. He deserted you." 

" Wrong. He says I have deserted him." 

'* Ah ! that indeed ! I understand now. You have 
other views ; and find my friend of the secret press 
an incumbrance. Delighted to hear it. We'll dis- 
pose of him for you. The terms ? " 

" That you don't let him escape ! " 

"Granted." 

" That you don't hurt him." 

" You mean that ? " 

" I do." 

" Go on." 

** That you take care he shall not be subjected to 
any degrading punishment." 

" Take care. I am beginning to stop." 

" That his life be spared." 

" Pooh, child I You'll ask me presently to get 
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him made a peer, and have a handsome pension 
settled on him.*' 

" No. I shall ask next that you get him trans- 
ported to some one of His Majesty's colonies, the 
farther off it is the better I shall like it" 

" These are your terms, eh ? Can't you modify 
•em a bit ? " 

" Not one jot." 

" Well, child, I am in a good humour. What you 
ask is difficult, but possibly not unmanageable, so 
if I must accept I do. How shall we trap him ? " 

" By following me. I am going to him now." 

" Hum ! hum ! Mistress Preston, you please me. 
This is business; agreeable business, and I thank 
you ! And I'll tell you this, my pretty one : men in 
my position are sometimes obliged to keep the word 
of promise only to the ear ; I will keep this pro- 
mise for your sake to the ear and to the hope. So 
do your part well ; and we'll handle him as tenderly 
as if he were a gigantic piece of china that must not 
be chipped, defaced, or broken." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE JUDAS EISS. 

It was about an hour before midnight that 
Clarence Harvey stood at the comer of a miserable 
street in Moorfields, and whistled once, twice, thrice 
— shrill, sweet, prolonged — and then dived down an 
almost-unnoticed cellar belonging to the nearest 
house. 

That cellar was dark, bare, empty. But the 
whistle caused a board to be with^awn from an 
opening in the wall of the cellar, about four feet 
high, and between two and three feet square ; and 
through that some faint beams of light stole down- 
ward, as through a shaft into the cellar. 

Guided by this, Clarence Harvey clambered 
through the hole, and the board was instantly re- 
placed by some unseen hand within. 

A man waited there, and was about to receive the 
new comer into his arms ; when, feeling the dress, 
he started back, cocked the pistol he held, and said 
in a hoarse voice — 
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" Move, and you are a dead man ! Who are 
you ? " 

" Why, Noel ! " 

" Maria ! It is you ! What means your dress ? " 

" Take me up-stairs and I will tell you." 

** What a fright you gave me ! '' said Noel, as he 
led her through various dark and dismal passages to 
the stairs, which he ascended to the second floor ; 
and there went into a room that proved to be a bed- 
room. 

'^ Noel, you must not be surprised at my behaviour 
in keeping so long away from you/' 

'^ If you are now come to stay, I can forget and 
forgive all." 

" I am not come to stay." 

" We'U see about that ! '* 

" You mean you will use violence ? ** 

" I mean that I will be a man and claim my rights. 
You know very well that you are my lawful ■■" 

" Hush ! We've had that sort of thing over and 
over again, and I am weary of it. What does it matter 
that we once fancied we should like each other, and 
went through a sort of mock ceremony.*' 
" Mock ! You shall find it real, my lady ! " 

" My poor Noel you delude yourself. I have been 
quite recently to look at that register you spoke of, 
and I assure you there is no such entry in the 
book!" 
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" You beautiful devil — dare you tell me that you 
have destroyed it ! That's a hanging matter. Mis- 
tress Maria." 

** Now, my dear Noel, we haven't time for anger 
and nonsense, any more than for love-making. lam 
here for your benefit, or I should not have come. 
Pray listen : I have had the luck to discover that 
your hiding-place has become known at last, and 
within one hour from this you will be a prisoner ! " 

" Is that true ? — How am I to believe it ? " 

" Have you any loophole by which to look forth ? " 

" A dozen ! " 

'* Quick, then, and judge for yourself. Unless I 
am mistaken, they will not wait for the appointed 
hour, but are already here.'* 

Hurriedly running from point to point of the 
places where he had contrived means to look out, 
Noel soon discovered the dark, crouching forms of 
his proposed captors, and hurried back in a state of 
terrible agitation to Maria. 

" Two years I have kept them at bay ! Must I 
be caught at last?" 

"No — ^fly; death is certain if you are caught. 
Your work has been splendidly done. The time is 
ripe for the fruits of your teaching to be obtained. 
Fly anywhere, so that you get out of England, and 
so that I may not have the eternal shadow on my 
soul of your tragic fate. Fly, dear, dear Noel !" 
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Noel needed not her injanction. Banning to the 
end of his bedstead, he began to drag it away from 
the wall. Then, in the apparently unbroken surface 
of the latter, he opened two large folding doors ; 
their place of junction and the places where they 
were hinged being most skilfully disguised by the 
pattern and dingy colour of the paper, carefully 
arranged for the purpose, and by a large print in a 
half decayed frame hung on the waU above the bed. 
These doors opened, a roomy dark closet was visible, 
and within it the secret printing press ! That terror 
of kings and governments was revealed at last. 

Yes, that was the instrument that had proved such 
a scourge to the existing dynasty. Never was there 
a single mishap in its doings, but instantly from 
this press issued thousands of broad sheets, frdl of 
wit, humour, sarcasm, and biting malignity, Jacobite 
songs, Jacobite prayers, Jacobite pseans of triumph, 
or Jacobite wails of lamentation ; the forms perpe- 
tually varying, the substance always the same — ^the 
glory of Jacobite, the unspeakable degradation of 
Dutch kings ! 

Seizing the low-wheeled platform on which the 
press and its every accompaniment — chases, com- 
posing cases, drawers, paper wetted for the next 
day's work, etc., etc. — were supported, Noel 
dragged the whole forth, to Maria's great astonish- 
ment; who fancied he was only wanting some 
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money hidden in the closet, or something of that 
kind. But he hurriedly explained to her that, as 
the press itself could not now be saved from dis- 
covery and seizure, except by sacrificing himself, he 
would at all events try to conceal the trick by which 
he had so often evaded detection ; and while saying 
this he so shaped matters as to make his bedroom 
appear as his only printing room. 

What did Mistress Preston think of this devotion 
to a cause even at so critical a moment ? Why she 
thought only that it was well she had not trusted to 
her own incitements to get rid of Noel ; for it was 
evident he would, if he could, be at the same work 
again before many days had passed. 

" Good-bye, Noel,** said she, as she saw him 
going into the dark closet as if to escape that way. 

" Won't you give me one kiss, as of grace, if you 
still, at this dark hour, deny my rights ? *' he said 
to her, coming back and standing on the threshold. 

" Yes, one — but only one ; no time for more.^' 
Noel took her passionately in his arms, and before 
kissing her, said — 

" Maria, I am an ass — I know that — still to care 

for you; but I did love you, and do love you; I 

never shall love anyone but you. God bless you 

even if, as I vehemently suspect, you are at this 

moment betraying me, Judas-like, with this sweet 

kiss!" 

VOL. II. r 
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The words had scarcely left his lips before Maria 
shrieked, and with no dissembled alarm; for she 
saw a terrible-looking man, unknown to her, stand- 
ing at the head of the stairs, pistol in hand, levelled 
at both — so it seemed to her in her first Mght. 

" Not me ! not me !" she could not help crying in 
her terror. 

" No, no, you beautiful Jezebel ; not you, indeed !'' 
hoarsely whispered Noel. " The secret's out now ; 
we'll reckon for this another day." He advanced 
towards the man in an attitude of hunulily, saying- 

"I yield myself your prisoner!" 

Then, when within reach he threw a handful of 
black pepper into the eyes of the man, who yelled in 
anguish, fired his pistol, hit no one — ^and by the 
time he was able to see and to distinguish the fea- 
tures of his chief, who stood there before him, he 
had only to hear of the prisoner's escape, and to be 
marched off handcuffed under suspicion of conni- 
vance. 

The whole house, and one or two other houses 
adjoining, on each side, had been most carefully 
guarded. How then had Noel got away ? 

The explanation was this: On first taking pos- 
session of his territories, he had shaped for himself 
that secret slender shaft up which Clarence Harvey 
had come, and by which he could descend at his 
pleasure to the cellar. There he burrowed away 
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like a mole underground, passing from the cellar of 
one house to that of another — all the cellars heing 
little used — making openings where openings did 
not exist, until he had thus excavated, as it were, a 
route to a street so distant, that not even the acute 
sateUites of the acute chief dreamed of extending 
their watch so far. 

The meeting between Maria and the chief was not 
a very pleasant one after this. Perhaps we had 
better pass over unnoticed the unmanly rage and the 
brutal threats of the one, and the fear, the self- 
reproach, and the misery of the other. In the hope 
of freeing herself, and so keeping the last and worst 
feature of her position unknown to George, she had 
essayed this new crime — ^and failed. 



p 2 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A JACOBITE MASQUERADE. 

One night a crowd, kept in order by watchmen, con- 
stables, and a few gentlemen's lacqueys and grooms, 
had collected round the door of a certain house in 
the Haymarket ; a house to which^ for the last two 
hours, private coaches, hackney carriages, and sedan 
chairs had been bringing a motley and extraordinary 
assemblage. 

A bystander, ignorant of the character of the 
meeting, while watching the persons issuing from 
the apparently endless line of carriages, might have 
fancied himself labouring under a kind of historical 
nightmare ; as he heard the fantastic Prince Henry 
{afterwards Henry V.), vdth points dangling from his 
sleeve, sworn at by the sedan-chair bearers of Queen 
Elizabeth for stopping the way so long ; saw Mary 
of Scots assisted from her coach by a gallant 
Cromwell; whUe Richard HI., "Bluff King Hal," 
Joan of Arc, and a bevy of Elizabethan courtiers 
and maids of honour, were all ascending the 
lighted stairs together. The remarks of the mob 
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were not always reassuring to the maskers as to their 
resemblance to the characters they had assumed. 
Shepherdesses with tiny hats stuck on one side of 
their heads, and with long crooks decorated with 
bows of bright ribbon, were taken for fairies or 
ladies of quality; friars for old women; and a 
painted Indian who, with tomahawk, blanket, and 
scalp -decked belt, made the crowd shrink back and 
then press forward with almost a simultaneous 
squeak of delight, was supposed to be an excellent 
imitation of his Satanic majesty. 

The mob was so much engaged in applauding 
this individual, even after his disappearance into the 
house, that very few persons noticed a somewhat 
interesting group that descended from the handsome 
private coach which next stopped the way. 

The group consisted of three persons — a pretty 
girlish figure, dressed as a child of an orphan hos- 
pital, and leaning on the arm of no less a personage 
than his majesty James I., in his enormous bag- 
breeches, hunting-boots, and broad-brimmed hat 
and feather ; and thirdly, a gentleman who, in spite 
of the whiteness of his long hair and sober dress, 
which seemed to belong to a respectable middle-aged 
tradesman, strongly resembled, in shrewdness of eye 
and activity of limb, George Osborne, apprentice. 

So heartily was this person laughing at the 
manner in which his royal companion conducted him- 
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self, that he could scarcely walk steadily from the 
carriage to the house. 

" Hush, George ! Papa, pray hush ! " whispered 
the orphan as they ascended the stairs. 

" Hush ? " queried his majesty. " By my saul, but 
I won't hush ! Come, come, my lady ; I am here, I 
feel I can enjoy myself, so let me. It seems to me 
you are absurdly mistaken in scenting politics 
in the matter. No doubt 'tis a most innocent piece 
of business; and if you had but chosen a more 
becoming dress, and George too, you might have 
had a merry night of it." 

Sir Bichard looked down complacently at his 
breeches and boots ; and seemed, at all events, par- 
ticularly well pleased with his own dress. 

"Who have we here?" said he, as they reached 
the first landing where sat a masked gentleman in 
brown, with a table before him. " To judge by the 
look of himi he might be signing ever so many death 
warrants." 

" Tickets, gentlemen," demanded this person in a 
sombre voice. 

They gave their cards ; and, ascending to the next 
landing, were received by two footmen also masked, 
who showed them into a small ante-chamber leading 
into the grand ball-room. 

Here the master of the ceremonies advanced 
towards them. 
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" George/* whispered Sir Eichard, " it strikes me 
I have seen this gentleman's figure before." 

"His Majesty scarcely needs telling he is wel- 
come," said the gentleman, bowing low. Then, 
taking from his pocket tablets and a pencil, he added, 
" May I presume that he and his friends will honour 
us by taking part in the dancing ? *' 

" By my saul, sir, and did ye suppose his Majesty 
and Hs friends just cam' to air their heels in the 
doorway? To be sure they take part in the dancing. 
What a question ! " 

The master of the ceremonies, who had listened 
attentively to every word, now bowed, and looked 
after them while they were shown into the ball- 
room. 

" Geordy Osborne," said King James, " we have a 
fancy to stand near this door a few minutes, that we 
may again hear this gentleman's voice, which it 
occurs to us we have heard before. See, here comes 
a PoUsh prince. Let's hear what our friend says to 
him." 

The master of the ceremonies advanced towards 
the new guest with his tablets, and inquired— 

" Does your highness dance?" 

" That depends," replied the prince, in excellent 
English, " whether you can give me good music and 
a pretty partner." 

The master of the ceremonies did not make a note 
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on his tablets as he had done in receiving Sir 
Eichard's answer to his question, but nodded care- 
lessly; and, as the prince entered the ball-room, 
turned to receive a large party — a grand Turkish 
pasha and a bevy of Circassian ladies of the 
harem. 

When the master of the ceremonies put the same 
question to the stately pasha, the latter answered — 

" Dance, sir ? Certainly ! As long as your music 
plays. You see, I am not likely to want for a 
partner.^^ 

"Geordy," said Sir Bichard, in an under-tone, 
** did ye hear that jingle of the same words over and 
over again — * music ' and * partner ? ' " 

" No, I did not notice anything," said George. 

" Well, be silent and more watchful, and then let's 
compare notes again as the characters pass on." 

" And you, madam," said the master of the cere- 
monies to the foremost lady, " do you dance ? " 

"I am my lord's first partner," was the reply. 
" Has the music begun ? " 

" And you, madam ? '^ to another lady. 

" If I am not too ugly to find a partner, or too 
deaf to hear the music." 

" And you ? " to another. 

" How can you ask ? " replied the fair creature in 
pink-and-white striped trousers and turban, looking 
up in his face rather fiercely than coquettisMy. 
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*' How can I help dancing when such music is 
playing, whether I have a partiier or not ?'* 

''And you, madam?" to a tall, powerfully-made 
nymph in blue and silver. 

*'Find me a handsome partner, then," answered 
the lady with a somewhat hoarse simper. *' But la ! 
what wretched music ! *' 

*' Geordy, a word with ye," said King James, 
clutching at the apprentice's arm, and drawing him 
a few steps from the door. ''George," said Sir 
Bichard, in an alarmed voice, dropping his character, 
you were right and I was wrong ; *' we are in for it 
now. Here we are at a Jacobite meeting. Known, 
too, as intruders." 

"How, sir?" 

" We did not give the passwords — * music ' and 
' partner.' * Music ! ' quotha. Pretty devil's music 
for a nation to dance to — ^the music of civil war ! 
' Partner !' Ah, yes, the traitorous rascals, I know 
what that means — French aid. Not bad passwords, 
eh, Geordy ? " said the Mercer, putting on his mask. 

''You say you know this master of the cere« 
monies ? " asked George. 

"I do now; 'tis Sir George Charter, the most 
desperate Jacobite under the sun. Teena — George, 
put on your masks. We'll get out, and home again, as 
as possible. Perhaps even now we are watched. 
It would not at all surprise me if we wei*e not 
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stopped on some pretence or other if we attempted 
to go." Noticing his daughter's anxiety, he asked, — 

" Do you see any one watching us ? " 

" No, sir," answered George, glancing round, " only 
a fop who has just entered, and who seems hardly 
to know which he is most smitten with, Mistress 
Christina, or the delicate curls of his new periwig, 
which he is combing with so affected an air. Look 
at his tiny muff of leopard-skin with bows of red 
ribbon ! Look at his scarlet stockings, with gold 
clocks, and the enormous red heels to matqh ! Look, 
I say, and admire! " 

" Nay, George,'* said Christina, " it was you he 
looked at first ; and see, he bows — he knows you." 

" No, he bowed to you," said George, " and I cer- 
tainly dont remember him; but one is scarcely 
expected to remember acquaintances here, I should 
fancy.'* 

" What do you say, papa, to remaining near the 
door a little while to learn if there are others like 
us, who have been innocently drawn in? Might 
they not be useful to testify to our ignorance in 
coming ? " 

"Perhaps:" said the knight, getting more and 
more serious. " Here come two Eomans — ^the old 
one a warrior and the young one an orator, I sup- 
pose, by his scroll. Listen, Geordy, your ears are 
quicker than mine ; do they give the words ?" 
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" No," answered George ; " and the master of the 
ceremonies is writing in his tablets/' 

" Come, Geordy, we may find friends in need in 
these Romans, one of whom I half believe I know; 
come then, it may be less risky to go in than to 
attempt to go out." 

As they entered the ball-room, George and the 
Mercer noticed, with a significant look at each 
other, that a servant was dispatched by the master 
of the ceremonies to the gaily-dressed youth who 
had been regarding their party with so much 
interest. The servant gave him a slip of paper, on 
receiving which he immediately left the Knight 
Templar to whom he was talking (and who seemed 
to have entered no one knew how or when) and 
followed the two Bomans. 

'* Teena," said the knight in a tone so low as to 
be imnoticed by George, " mark the Knight 
Templar!" She responded below her breath, — 

" Lord Langton, is it not ?'* 

" Hush ! hush !" And then he added,— 

" Who comes now, Geordy ?" 

*' A gentleman in black velvet." 

"Ay, a Venetian grandee, Geordy. Now, does 
he dance, pray ? He does not walk with much of an 
air. 

"Yes," said George, "I caught both the 
words." 
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" And who are these ? a lady ahbess and a nun!" 

" Hark ! Sir George Charter is speaking to them. 
He asks, Does the lady abbess dance ?" 

" What does she answer, Geordy ? " 

" The lady seems ill, sir ; she signs to the nun to 
answer for her." 

The nun was heard to answer pertly — with the 
tone of a smart waiting woman : 

" Dance, indeed ! who ever heard of a lady abbess 
dancing ? '^ 

" And yourself ? *' 

"Myself? Ah, well, I don't know that I mind 
taking a turn if my lady will let me." 

"They have neither of them said the words, 
Geordy.'' 

No, your majesty." 

So that besides ourselves — King James, an 
Orphan, and an elderly gentleman in violet — the 
master of the ceremonies has down on his tablets a 
Boman soldier, a Boman orator, an abbess, and a 
mm, all strangers to the meeting. Bemember, 
Geordy! Harkye, Teena," whispered the knight 
again aside to her, " the lady abbess is wonderfully 
like, to my fancy. Lady Hermia." 

"Indeed!" 

It has been often noticed that at a time of 
serious commotion in men's minds there seems to be 
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something in the very air itself that implies a 
sympathy with the feelings excited in the chief actors; 
and that sympathy seems to be propagated, just as 
light and sound are propagated, only this effect is 
felt, not seen nor heard. 

So was it now when two fresh figures entered, 
representing respectively Archbishop Laud and 
Charles I. The king was dressed in a cut velvet 
suit of black, the garb so well known to us in con- 
nection with Vandyke's portrait of the unfortunate 
sovereign. Something in the attitude and bearing 
of the two characters of stately pathetic melancholy 
and proud submission seemed to imply that both 
were intended to appear as they did appear on the 
awful days of their execution. 

It was painful — the sudden hush, the awe, the 
cessation of music, dance, song, and mirth as the 
two moved slowly on, noticing no one for a time, 
and no one caring to speak to them. 

" Who are they ? " was the whispered cry on all 
sides. 

If in such a meeting it was conceivable that any 
man or men dared to jest with events so vast and 
tragic, that even yet their influence thrilled through 
the hearts of all present when thus recalled, there were 
a dozen other men present who would have buried 
their swords in the breasts of such wretches, as they 
would have esteemed them. 
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But no ; in such an assembly that supposition was 
inconceivable. 

Who, then, were they ? 

It began to be talked of that they had been per- 
mitted to pass in without the usual testing question. 
If the fact were so, what did that portend ? 

Once and once only did either of the men remove 
the mask from his face, and that was to show it to a 
lady of striking beauty, about whom it was whispered 
that she enjoyed the special favour of the " king 
over the water.*' 

The lady saw that face, and her own face whitened 
as if with approaching death, her limbs lost their 
power of self-support, and she dropped fainting, 
senseless, back on the couch from which she had 
just before risen. 

The masked kiiig took no further notice, left the 
lady to her fate, and passed on. 

The disturbance caused by this incident so hurt 
the genial tone of the assemblage, that the managers 
began to bustle about, ordering the musicians to go 
on playing, urging the dancers again to their enjoy- 
ment of the stately minuet, while in the courtyard 
fireworks began to be let off. 

The masked king now sat down in a comer, as if 
to be out of observation for a time, and so facilitate 
the efforts being made for the success of the 
masquerade. 
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It SO happened that there sat on the same seat a 
man who, judging by his dress, had a very good claim 
to inquire into the proceedings of the said unfortunate 
monarch. 

" Why, Charles, boy," said this personage, in a 
good-humoured voice, " dinna ye recognise your ain 
father ? By my saul, but I know ye well eneuch ! 
Look* at me — at my breeches, and plead sic shame- 
ful ignorance no longer. Gin ye are Charles the 
First, am not I James the First? Where's your 
loyalty, mon, to say naething of your duty as a 
son ? " 

" Father,*' returned a deep, grave, and most serious 
voice, having no touch of sport or masquerading 
about it, " these are times indeed when men need to 
be reminded of their loyalty ! Have you, Sir 
Eichard, no thought of that kind ? " 

" You know me, do you ! Tell me who you are 
and I will answer you.*' 

" It matters little who I am. Men pass away, but 
the cause remains. Beware, Sir Bichard, that you 
do not, at your last hour, recall this meeting with a 
pang of regret for wasted opportunities. What you 
were, God above knows and I know. What you are, 
it is for yourself now to show before all men. 
Farewell ! " 

The stately figure rose, and walked away to a 
distant apartment^ where he had left Laud. 
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When he rejoined the archbishop, he found him in 
conversation with the Knight Templar, and the 
attitude of the two men implied a deep absorbing 
interest in each other's conversation. 

Had General Langton (the Knight Templar) made 
a discovery as to the person who represented Laud ? 
If so, that discovery did not yet extend to the new 
comer, the stately, melancholy-looking King Charles. 

The companions were walking away, as if finally 
to leave the rooms, when the Knight Templar 
following them, said to King Charles — 

" Sire, will you permit me, a red cross knight of 
another era, to have the honour of a brief conversa- 
tion ? " 

" Brief let it be," said the masked monarct. 

The Templar started at the sound of the voice, 
and then again walked on by the side of the two 
figures, as if wishing to retard them, yet doubtful as 
to what he ought to do. 

Watching his opportunity when they reached a 
tolerably empty part of one of the rooms, the 
Templar came close to Charles and whispered — 

"Is this wise? Is it right? With such vast 
interests at stake, I implore you to end, without one 
moment's delay, a course that will paralyse all friends, 
and give to our enemies chances they never dreamed 
of." 

" We had not come hither if our servants — those 
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we esteemed faithful to us — had been more conscious 
of their duty," was the reply, uttered also in a low 
tone. 

Low as these tones were, they made poor Arch- 
bishop Laud look about him in extreme trepidation, 
and appeal in dumb show to both the men to cease 
their conversation. 

'* Is that reproach levelled at me ? '' demanded the 
Templar. 

"What says your own conscience ? " was the reply. 

"My conscience acquits me of everything but 
delay." 

" And is not delay fatal ? What crime greater ? " 
responded the masked Charles, in a harsh, grating 
voice. 

" I own my fault ; but it is being remedied. This 
meeting has work to do to-night that '' 

"We appear here in the hope to stimulate that 
work." 

" You paralyse it — ^you paralyse me by fears that 
I dare not put into words. If you really trust me, 
show it now by giving me the heartfelt assurance 
that ere another hour passes, you will be returning 
to that place from which — pardon my frankness — 
you ought never to have come." 

" He speaks boldly, does he not ? " said Charles, 
turning to Laud, who replied — 

" He is in part right, I think ; and, at all events, 
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I, for my part, recommend that now that we have 
been here, and have done that which will redound to 
our glory as brave men, willing to share in the 
dangers of the bravest — ^I say, having done that, I 
believe we ought to accept the Templar's advice, and 
depart" 

" So be it. FareweU ! " 

" Farewell ! *' responded the Templar, making a 
half movement as if to kneel, but correcting himself 
in time. 

A few minutes afterwards it was everywhere 
whispered about, amid looks, and tones, and inter- 
jections of extraordinary interest, excitement, and 
enthusiasm, that the king — ^their reveifd, their 
devoted, their courageous monarch — who was already 
known to be at Calais, had actually crossed the 
channel ; and ventured not simply to meet the lion in 
the path that barred his entrance to his own 
dominions, but had,' like another Daniel, thrown 
himself into a very den of lions, confiding in Provi- 
dence and in the goodness of his cause. 

But others said this was all a mistake. That it 
was the king's natural son — the Duke of Berwick, 
who had played not only the part of the ill-fated 
Charles, but that of the equally ill-fated James, 
whom he resembled ; and that the stroke was a bold 
one for the crown, which James was strongly in- 
clined to transfer to the duke sooner or later. 



CHAPTER XX. 

LOVE AMONG THE MASQUERS. 

The Mercer and his friends had decided after 
anxious consideration, that the best course was to 
throw themselves heart and soul into the enjoyment 
of the night. That would best lull any growing 
suspicion on the part of the conspirators ; while it 
might at a later day, come out as evidence in case 
of need, that they had joined the masquerade simply 
for the amusement it promised. 

*' Here comes our friend in the fine ruffles, sir," 
said George, as the fashionably-attired young gentle- 
man who had seemed to bestow so much attention 
on their party approached. " He has set a monk to 
watch the Bomans, and is coming, no doubt, to ask 
Mistress Christina to dance." 

The gentleman approached them, but it was 
George whom he addressed. 

" My brave defender," said he, in a remarkably 
sweet voice, " forgets me, though I remember him 
so well, in spite of his having aged somewhat since 
he rescued me from the Scourers." 

Q2 
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And removing his mask, the youth showed to 
George's astonished eyes the spotted but handsome 
face of Clarence Harvey: a face that had for him an 
inexplicable feeling, composed at once of fascination 
and repulsion. 

George bowed, and would have felt more plea- 
sure in the meeting if young Harvey's glances at 
Christina had been a little more respectful. 

" I hope," said George, " you have quite recovered 
from the effects of the fright those wretches must 
have given you." 

Clarence started, and withdrew his eyes from 
Christina. 

" Yes ; oh, yes," he answered confusedly, " thanks 
to you, who prevented their brutality from going 
further." Then, sinking his voice to an earnest 
whisper, that made George's cheek bum with anger 
— ^he hardly knew why — the young man added — 

" Do me a greatiBr charity, dear sir, than you have 
yet done me, even in saving my life : introduce me 
to this young lady, that I may ask her to dance." 

" Excuse me," said George, haughtily, " if I say 
that my intimacy with this young lady is scarcely 
such as would warrant my introducing every chance 
acquaintance of mine to her." 

" But, sir, sure ours was scarce a mere chance 
acquaintance," urged Clarence, with trembling eager- 
ness, laying his hand on George's arm, and drawing 
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him on one side. " Consider how strange this is. 
I have met this lovely girl before. I have seen her 
often, with what feelings ** 

"I really dont care to know, sir," said George, 
finishing his sentence savagely, and shaking his 
hand from his arm. 

"With what feelings I will not attempt to de- 
scribe " 

" Pray don't, sir, as they are hardly likely to be 
interesting to one who not only is a perfect stranger 
to you, but desires to remain so." 

" I leave you to imagine them," went on Clarence, 
apparently struggling with some lively emotion that 
almost deprived him of speech. 

" I certainly shall not take the trouble to do so," 
said George, beginning to hum to the music. 

"At last," continued the pertinacious Clarence, 
" when I had almost yielded to despair, Providence 
brought you to save me ^" 

"I take it, 'tis a matter of opinion as to what 
powers caused the meeting,'* interrupted George. 

" To save me not only from the Scourers, but 
from a despair worse than death. Oh, sir, be 
generous ! Give me the rapture of holding that 
exquisite hand in mine — of seeing that form bending 
to me in the minuet — of having the delicious music 
of that voice a moment to myself — ^perhaps, oh, 
ecstasy ! of snatching away the cruel mask, sur- 
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prising the lovely face looking kindly on me, and 
then of stopping the reproaches of the little mouth 
with " 

" Sir," interrupted George, in a tone of withering 
contempt, " your extreme youth alone protects you 
from the chastisement your insolence deserves. If 
you do not again remove your mask, I am not 
obliged to recognise you here. Allow me to suggest 
that it will be as well for you if I do not recognise 
you." 

George turned and strode back to his friends. 

Clarence Harvey went into a little curtained 
alcove, and threw himself on the cushions, with a 
burst of hysteric laughter. 

"Madly jealous! Oh, George Osborne! Is 
this your love for poor Maria? Jealous, madly 
jealous, for that little moon-struck fool ! '* 

The hysterical laughter subsided at last, and when 
it did so the immasked, tear-stained face darkened 
like a stormy sky, a hand drew back the curtain, and 
a pair of eyes misty with passion gazed out towards 
the dancers. 

The benevolent-looking, middle-aged tradesman 
was at that moment leading the timid orphan to her 
place among them. Perhaps he would scarcely 
have thought young Harvey's love so boyish and 
absurd if he could have seen his face watching them 
just then« 
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" Dance on, my George ! Forget who taught you 
that step, and when and where. Dance on ; enjoy 
your partner. It may be, / will provide you with 
your next.'* 

In the meantime, Christina's heart was throbbing 
with a strange mixture of joy and pain as she 
danced with George, who for the last half hour 
seemed to have had but one desire — that of pleasing 
her. He made her cheek burn by recalling, with 
tender minutenesSj little incidents which Christina 
supposed were remembered by her alone. In fact, 
George went to work with a passion of jealousy that 
surprised himself; with what he thought a vain 
hope of awakening some kind feeling towards him- 
self in a heart that was already brimful of love for 
him — a heart to which every word that fell from his 
lips gave a great pain or a great joy ; while the sweet, 
hidden face was so constantly suffused by tears or 
blushes, as to make its owner thankful for the mask 
which George, in his new fit of tender, respectful 
gallantry, so often wished away. 

Could Christina have forgotten for a time that 
she was dancing with Maria's lover, and remembered 
only that her partner was Sir Richard's clever 
'prentice^ she would have been happier than ever 
she had been in her life; but this she could not 
forget, even for one instant, and therefore her agita- 
tion became only more and more cruelly painful. 
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They were retoming to the sofk where they had 
left Sir Bichard, when they saw the Knight Templar 
coming towards the dancers. 

" He looks every inch a soldier," whispered 
George, admiringly. 

" And a gentleman," said Christina. 

George was so much inclined to jealousy to-night 
as to be almost ready to feel annoyed at the tone in 
which this was said; nor was he put in a better 
temper when he saw the red cross pause an instant 
in front of Christina in passing. 

Christina's hand trembled in George's, reviewing, 
as she secretly did, all the dreadfulness of the 
General's position, if it were really he. 

" Impudent fellow!" muttered George. 

"Nay," said Christina; "perhaps he thought he 
knew us." 

"Yes, certainly. Every saucy fellow can make 
that excuse here, I suppose." 

They heard a heavy, firm step following them. 
George looked round. It was the Knight Templar. 

While George stared at him in angry inquiry, the 
knight stepped in front of Christina. 

" Gentle maiden," said he, in a kind but melan- 
choly voice, " as a token of the honour in which I 
hold your patrons, may I beg you to accept this 
little toy from Palestine ? " 

To George's amazement, Christina not only took 
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the quaint bracelet of coins held out to her, but 
clasped the hand that gave it in both of hers. 

The knight drew back hastily. 

'^ Nay/' said Christina, holding his hand fast ; 
" this is George Osborne." 

And then George, wondering at his own ab- 
sence of mind, recognised in the Templar General 
Langton. Christina continued : 

" Do not fear. He knows as much as I know or 
you. I have been so anxious. I came here in hopes 
of meeting you. I am so frightened by all we have 
seen. Are you safe here ? " 

" Oh, quite ! Quite ! and delighted to meet you 
again." 

''I am going into Yorkshire," said Christina, 
after a pause. 

*' To Yorkshire ? " 

"Yes, to Leigh Court.*' 

" On a visit ? '' 

"Yes, to Lady Hermia. I showed you L^dy 
Hermia at the play; she thought me looking ill, 
and has asked me to go back with her to-morrow." 

General Langton sat down on one of the rustic 
seats among the evergreens, and leaned his head on 
his hands as Christina seated herself beside him. 

Should he tell her all? Should he trust her^ 
and leave her to do him all the good she could 
with Hermia ? 
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« Christina." 

"Yes." 

General Langton took off his mask, and looking 
earnestly into her very eyes, said — 

" Christina, I am going to trust you as I have 
trusted no one in this world before. Can you keep 
a secret ? " 

" Oh, can I not ! Oh, if you knew ! If you 
only knew ! " 

" My dear young lady ! You are distressed. 
What is this ? Something that my friend George 
can throw light on? But hush! — did you hear 
a step. 

It was a step, and the intruder, as General 
Langton lifted his head, looked straight into his 
unmasked face. 

He hastily replaced his mask, and the intruder — 
the stately lady abbess — ^passed them with a rapid, 
haughty step. 

'* I am sorry she has seen you," said Christina^ 
tremblingly. *' She is one of those who could not 
give the words. Who knows but she is a spy ? " 

At that moment the big-breeched King James 
appeared at the door; and, as a crowd of hot dancers 
poured in at the same time, fanning themselves and 
rushing to the windows, he tucked the orphan under 
his arm, and without noticing the Knight Templar's 
salutation, made a hasty exit. 
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Goncral Langton stood with his elbow on a 
window-sill, looking at a weather-stained wall on 
which the moonlight fell brightly. He stood there 
till the little hall was again almost empty. Indeed, 
he thought himself alone there, till a voice behind 
him said — 

** Is it not a good omen for us that the heavens 
should smile upon us this night ? " 

** Take it as such, sir, by all means/' answered 
the Knight Templar, ** if you need omens to keep 
up your courage ; but I trust most of us here can 
<lo without them." 

** Tis a goodly assemblage," said the same voice. 
** I take it we have most of our best men here." 

" We need them, sir." 

** We do, indeed. The usurper would quake if 
he had an idea of the list of names we could make 
up here to-night. He could scarcely show a nobler, 
I think. Langton, surely, now is scarcely less great 
tlian — than — BridgeminsterJ' 

'* Nay, sir," answered tho Knight Templar, " you 
flatter the unfortunate family of the Langtons too 
much in comparing them with so great a name as 
that you last mentioned." 

** No flattery ; for surely if our cause is won the 
Langtons will be as great as the Bridgeminsters.'' 

" Never, sir, never," replied the Knight Templar, 
turning upon his companion sternly. ** The poor 
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Langtons can only win fame by conquering their 
foes ; the Bridgeminsters keep their escutcheon 
bright with the blood of their /mnd«." 

The defender of the Langtons did not answer. 
The Knight Templar remained lost in thought for 
some moments before he noticed that his late com- 
panion had risen and was leaving the hall. When 
he did turn his head and look after [him he started; 
for the enthusiastic Jacobite, he now perceived for 
the first time, was one of the visitors pointed out to 
him by Clarence Harvey as not having known the 
pass words. It was the young Boman. 

While General Langton remained looking at the 
door by which he had gone out, and wondering how 
he could have been off his guard for a moment on 
such a night, he heard a rustling among the ever- 
greens at his side, and in another instant the lady 
abbess stood before him. 

" Sir knight," said she, " can you tell me how 
General Langton may be found and spoken 
with ? " 

Her voice was stem, commanding, ineffably sad. 

The General felt the blood rush to his heart, and 
for a moment he scarcely remembered what part he 
was now playing — that of a Knight Templar at 
a masquerade, or a diamond merchant at Leigh 
Court. 

" Should you chance to meet with this General 
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Langton," said the lady abbess, speaking hurriedly, 
and in a low and bitter voice, " will it please you, 
sir knight, to tell him that one who — who would 
not see him injured — dealt treacherously with — has 
been seeking him to-night to warn him of danger— 
of traitors amongst traitors. To warn him that this 
is scarcely a time for making love, or for insulting 
his most dangerous foes. Will you tell him that, 
sir knight?" 

" Why speak to a rude soldier in parables, revered 
lady abbess ? " answered the Knight Templar, in 
agitated tones. '* The unhappy man you speak of 
would look on me as a mocker did I charge him 
with love-making ; and as for insult to his direst 
foe, those who know General Langton, know well 
that a foe happens to be the man of all men safest 
from his insult." 

" Will you tell him, then, that he may be con- 
vinced on this point, that the man with whom he 
talked not five minutes since, as he stood at that 
window, is Lord Cecil, the son of the Earl of Bridge- 
minster?" 

" No, no ! 'Tis impossible ! Oh, pardon me, 
gentle lady abbess, but such news would indeed 
overwhelm him. Stay, stay one moment. Will you 
not assure her — General Langton's guardian angel 
— of his bitter grief at this unhappy mistake ? Will 
you not tell her how he desires to thank her thus on 
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his knees, as I thank yon, kind abbess, for being her 
messenger?" 

The Knight Templar knelt» and taking the edge 
of her black dress in his hands, kissed it with pro- 
found veneration and tenderness. 

** Farewell, sir knight, said the lady abbess, with 
strange meaning in her voice, and strange meaning 
in her eyes, that looked down on him from a face 
haughtily averted. 

Ah ! holy lady I" cried the knight, passionately, 

part not from one so isolated, so unhappy, without 
leaving him at least the comfort of your blessing ! " - 

She gazed down upon the kneeling figure an 
instant in silence, while her own figure seemed to 
waver with an air of both pity and scorn. Then, 
snatching her robe from his trembling hands, she 
swept to the door. 

The Knight Templar rose, followed her with a 
half-smothered utterance of a name so familiar to 
his heart, yet so strange to his lips that his cheek 
burned as he uttered it. With an involuntary 
movement of his arm he barred her way. 

*' Hermia ! one word, one word ! '' 

" Are you mad ? Would you make my risk greater 
than it is already? My father and brother may 
be even now preparing to go, and I must be gone 
before them, or heaven knows what I may be 
exposed to." 
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" And for my sake ! Oh, take care ! Farewell — 
farewell, sweet lady abbess, till we meet againJ*^ 

" Farewell, my lord." 

She spoke in a tone that gave her listener in- 
tensest pain. He leaned against the wall as he 
watched her glide swiftly to the staircase, where the 
nun joined her and gave her her arm, for which the 
lady abbess seemed grateful. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY WHEEL SET GOING. 

A GRAND dance was in progress^ which interested 
alike the dancers and the spectators. It was one in 
which the master of the ceremonies had been amus- 
ing himself by bringing together those characters 
which, had they been the real men instead of their 
mimic representatives, would have produced a sort 
of social cataclysm. A judge and a footpad; a 
military Bobadil and a Quaker; Queen Bess and the 
black -visaged monarch who launched against her 
the Armada ; bluff King Hal and the Mend he mur- 
dered — the illustrious Sir Thomas More ; Mary 
Queen of Scots and her murdered husband Damley 
— while John Knox and the musician Chatelard 
looked on from a short distance ; a fish-fag from 
Billingsgate, and a court beauty that Lely would 
have yearned to paint. These and popular cha- 
racters from novels and romances were mingled 
in the same bitter or jesting spirit, and produced an 
odd effect on the bystanders. Milton'*s Satan and 
Shakespeare's Caliban stood vis-i-vis; Cervantes' 
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Don Quixote, Massinger's Virgin Martyr, and Mar- 
loVs Dr. Faustus were grouped together. Such 
were the grotesque and startling combinations pro- 
duced. 

At first, to many eyes the effect was shocking^ of 
those political contrasts which brought vividly to 
the heart and mind the remembrance of some of 
Britain's greatest tragedies ; but as that first feeling 
wore off, and the characters threw themselves with 
wit, energy, and enjoyment into the due fulfilment 
of their parts, the sense of the fun, of the satire, and 
of the thousand and one new lights in which history 
and social life were made to present themselves 
under such commentators predominated; and the 
roar and the revelry, the music and the dance went 
on at a greatly accelerated rate. 

Just when all this was at its height, the master of 
the ceremonies, in passing the youthful, slender, 
elegant fop, who was trying to persuade Henry VIII. 
he ought to address more boldly the Virgin Martyr, 
touched his shoulder in a manner that no once else 
could notice, then moved on. 

The fop instantly left King Hal to his fate as 
regarded the Virgin Mai-tyr, and walked rapidly past 
the master of the ceremonies, as if not intending to 
stop or to speak. 

But in passing, the fop bent his head a little aside 
towards that stately personage, and thus clearly 
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heard, without seeming to do so, his whispered 
speech : — 

'' 'Tis time ! Beware of the strangers ! " 

The fop passed on, lounged about now here, now 
there, tUl at last he saw the Knight Templar, to 
whom he whispered, in like manner — 

" 'Tis time ! Follow when you see no one 
notices ; not till then. There are dangerous strangers 
about." 

The Knight Templar's only answer was to trace 
with his finger the red cross on his breast, rise up, 
and then he, too, adopted the lounging habit; stop- 
ping now here, now there, to speak to this 
character or to that, till suddenly those curious 
eyes that might have been watching him forgot 
to watch longer, and then he and the fop were 
gone! 

No doubt they had left the masquerade to go 
home. Such was the general thought when they 
were missed. The Knight Templar had quite other 
views for to-night. The moment he saw Maria as 
the fop — or, as we shall continue frequently still to 
call her, Clarence Harvey — give a signal that had 
been agreed on (a great yawn, as though the poor 
fop^s night of enjoyment was well-nigh worn out) 
and then disappear, he made his way to the spot 
where Clarence had been last seen; and, looking in, 
found it was a narrow passage, leading apparently to 
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the servants' portion of the mansion, and therefore 
not used by the masqueraders. 

The passage was ill-lighted, was straight for a few 
yards, then turned off right and left, for he saw an 
attendant cross it carrying something that he could 
not clearly make out. 

He stood still for a few moments in the saloon, 
evading observation by sheltering himself behind a 
group of character nobodies, who had drawn apart 
to eat and drink, and were discussing the viands 
with such interest as to show they cared about little 
else. 

He saw after a time that he had not been missed 
— ^not noticed by any one he feared— and then he 
glided noiselessly into and through the passage; and 
there, in the right branch of the crossing corridor 
found Clarence Harvey waiting for him. 

Holding up his finger towards his lips, though he 
did not unmask, Clarence Harvey led the way till a 
door confronted them, which was locked. 

Bending his head, he looked through the keyhole; 
then, turning his ear to it, he listened. 

Satisfied, apparently, with this precaution, he in- 
serted a key in the lock, turned it with extreme 
care, and opened the door. 

A great rush of air swept past them, and threatened 
of itself to tell the story of the secret comers to those 
beyond. 
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"Quick! quick! the door!" he hurriedly ex- 
claimed. And General Langton instantly advanced 
and closed it after him, and Clarence looked it and 
removed the key. 

"We must run, but as hares run — ^noiselessly/' 
he said, and himself started o£ 

The General followed with a foot of equal swift- 
ness, turning and grinding about, expecting every 
instant to dash his brains out against the solid walls 
which he was continually and unexpectedly con- 
fronting. 

Clarence stopped at last, and General Langton 
was in a moment by his side stopping too, both 
breathing hard. 

" We have passed the door safely where they 
might have come out upon us and intercepted us. 
Hark ! Yes — there they are ! The door opens, their 
swords are accidentally clashing — we were only just 
in time." 

" But why should they attack me ? " demanded 
General Langton. 

" For two reasons. They hate you, because they 
think you are fanatically honest— and in politics 
now-a-days leaders mustnH be too honest — and they 
would have had a fair chance of giving you an 
accidental stab through your coming upon them 
this way in the dark, when they don't expect 
you." 
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"I think better of them than you do," said 
General Langton. 

" What sort of a picture do you fancy I am going 
to show you, in accordance with my promise?" 
demanded Clarence Harvey. 

"I don't know much about pictures. What I 
hope now to see is a handful of brave and able 
Englishmen — ^men of mark and position — sick of 
the inevitable mummery of this masquerade, and 
now drawing apart in solemn council over the 
fortunes of England, and desirous to discover what 
is their duty with regard to their legitimate but 
most unfortunate monarch.** 

" Well, here they are. Hush ! " responded 
Clarence, as he hung a heavy cloak against the 
wall, stretched it wide, and then motioned to his 
master to go under it with him. 

Within that stifling enclosure they soon obtained 
air and room by pressing the cloak outwardly on 
their shoulders ; and thus, all chance of light being 
shut out, Clarence removed a thick slip of wood 
a couple of inches deep and about eighteen inches 
long, and the room within was at once visible, and 
the hum of many voices heard. 

Never had General Langton looked upon a more 
extraordinary group, considering what he expected, 
and knowing, as he did, of what it must be com- 
posed — the flower of the Jacobite gentry and arista- 
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cracj. There were about twenfy-five or perhaps 
thirty persons in all, for it was not easy to count 
them, there was so much smoke — so much move- 
ment of certain persons passing from one little 
group to another — and such a general buzz and 
clamour and joyial excitement. 

The first persons that he saw were the Turkish 
Pasha and the Circassian beauties of the masque- 
rade, just six in number, all wearing the same kind 
of dress, though of different colours. One of these 
delicate ladies was sitting upon a stool — ^her right 
leg high upon a chair, the other similarly disposed 
of upon another chair — ^while she wiped a bald head 
with a pocket-handkerchief, and exhibited a chin 
that would have been the better for a clean share. 
Another charming Circassian was stalking about, 
smoking, and with a sword sticking out from under 
the silken petticoat. Two more were having a dance 
to themselves, more remarkable for spirit than for 
decency — a dance certainly not of English, but of 
Eastern or Spanish origin. 

The masks of all those present were off, for the 
sake of the relief, and perhaps in evidence of good 
faith one to another. The faces were all of strong- 
looking, determined- visaged men — some young, some 
old — the greater part middle-aged. Among these 
the fair Turks and Circassians were particularly 
noticeable, as belying their effeminate costume. 
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They looked only too ready for deeds of despera- 
tion and blood. Among the contingent from Bome, 
these were foremost. 

Hard drinking, chiefly of wine, was going on in 
all directions ; dozens of bottles together came and 
disappeared, leaving no particular sign behind of 
their effect. Here, again, the fair ones were con- 
spicuous for their rousing draughts. 

These six fair ladies at present, however, were 
quiet ; though they seemed, to acute bystanders like 
General Langton, to have an understanding among 
themselves, that did not extend to the rest of the 
company. Just now they were bent on relieving 
the tedium of political discussion by making as 
much mirth as possible out of trifles. 

" Gentlemen," suddenly broke in a powerful voice, 
which the General recognised as that of the master 
of the ceremonies, *' I need hardly say the sports of 
to-night were intended to usher in something a 
little more serious and timely. I am asked to play 
the chairman, and I consent to keep out a better 
man rather than waste time in seeking him. Wel- 
come, then — a hearty welcome to all ! " 

" Ah ! we must have the toast ! " shouted one of 
the fair Circassians. 

"The toast! the toast!" was echoed on all 
sides. 

" In bumpers !— bumpers, gentlemen ! Are you 
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all ready? Now, then, I am going to let the cat 
out of the bag! To a recent visitor — God bless 
him ! " 

Uproarious was the enthusiasm at this supposed 
confession that it was the king — ^their dear, their true, 
their exiled monarch — ^who had been with them this 
night ; who, in his love for them, had ventured his 
own sacred person away from his foreign sanctuary ; 
and come here to see them, to hear their voices^ 
be with them if but for an hour — ^then had passed 
away ! 

Bumper after bumper was drained off to this and 
similar toasts before they could go to the work of 
the night, which was to determine whether or no 
another insurrection was practicable, was wise, and 
was ripe as to time and state of preparation. 

'*You know the chairman?'* whispered Clarence 
to General Langton. 

"Yes — Sir George Charter," was the reply; "a 
dangerous and discontented man." 

** He thinks very much the same of you, though 
for very different reasons. Do you know he has 
just returned from St. Germains ? *' 

" Ha ! Are you sure of that ? '* 

" Quite sure." 

General Langton became silent and thoughtful, 
while Clarence whispered — 

'* Do you know anybody else here ? " 
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" Yes. But it so happens that the people I know 
are those that least interest me just now. And 
I can't understand it. I see this plainly — ^that 
while I thought I had chiefly designated, directly 
or indirectly, the greater part of the people who 
were to be here, those people are not here in any 
number, and many others are. I want to know 
about these persons. When I touch you, tell me 
who it is that is speaking." 

The first of the speakers now rose — a tall, elegantly 
formed man, with dark, handsome features, very pale, 
very sad, and with a voice that expressed all the 
melancholy and discontent of his soul. 

General Langton touched his companion, who 
whispered — 

*' The Earl of Stanbury. He has taken the oaths 
to the present Government I " 

" And yet he is here — the traitor ! " was General 
Langton's indignant comment. 

The eaii*s speech was very brief, and, as far as 
possible, non*committing. He would gladly see a 
change, he said, if a change were really practicable ; 
but he must wait to see what others proposed before 
he could say anything more definite than to express 
his deep sympathy with the gentlemen now met, and 
with their wishes. He had spoken first, because 
asked to do so — he supposed on account of his rank 
— and that was what he had to say. 
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Up jumped one of the fiiir Circassians, not even 
waiting for the earl to resome his seat, as he wished, 
with gracefnl dignity. 

'^Are we met?" he demanded, in a deep, bass 
voice, that ahnost sonnded like the roll of distant 
ordnance — ^''are we met to amuse ourselves once 
more with words, or to seize our swords and start 
like men into action ? I am weary to death with 
this stuff — ^no disrespect to his lordship — ^this if — 
and if — and if again ! Our lives are fading away, 
our king is growing old, England is getting used to 
the usurper's rule, and there is no saying to what 
degradation she may not submit when she finds she 
has let the time pass, and is driven perforce to 
stand, like the ass between the bundles of hay, 
perishing because she doesn't know her own mind. 
I know mine — and this it is ! " and therewith he 
drew his sword, and flourished its bright blade 
before the eyes of those about him, who were a 
good deal excited by the gesture. 

Again Clarence Harvey felt the touch, and had to 
whisper — 

" That's Scum Goodman — an actor once ; next he 
was kept in funds by a duchess; then tried for 
2)oisoning one of the duchess's children, then for 
forging bank-notes, now he's a devoted Jacobite." 

'' Hum ! ha ! I understand the gentleman's 
bravery perfectly," said General Langton. 
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" Yes — but he is brave ; he is quite capable- 



>> 



♦ " Of anything, I doubt not — ^murder inclusive, I 
dare say — if we wanted such jobs doing." 

A middle-aged man was the third speaker, who, 
in quiet, deliberate accents, and illiterate and un- 
grammatical speech, spoke very thoughtfully except 
when he had occasion to touch upon religion. Then 
his Protestant feeling broke out, and raised murmurs 
from the Catholics around him ; till the chairman 
reminded the assemblage how valuable to their 
cause was the presence of one who did not belong 
to their faith, but who represented the faijth of the 
majority of Englishmen ; and who was, besides, a 
rich man, and able to help them with funds ; and 
who, to sum up all, was one of the best of brewers, 
and able to popularise their cause at a critical time 
by making all London drunk, with their darling 
beverage ! This good-humoured speech satisfied at 
once Mr, John Maltby, the rich Protestant brewer, 
and the audience he had so unwisely addressed. 

It was not till the fourth speaker s address that 
the actual business of the night began to make 
progress. He sat bare-headed before them — Shaving 
removed his wig in order to wipe off the perspiratioQ 
— and appeared very old and tottering, altogether 
unfit for the rough work of initiating revolution. 
But when he began to speak^ his thin, clear, silvery, 
shaky voice soon revealed the subtle and learned 
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politician, a man who had grown grey in the service 
of the law, and who now was able to bring all the 
qualities of a legal debater and of a strictly logical 
mind to the aid of his beloved cause. 

He, too, as Clarence whispered, had sworn alle- 
giance to the existing Government ; but it was well 
known he had only done this in order to retain a 
lucrative post he held in the Court of Chancery ; and 
as his brother Jacobites valued very much his legal 
acumen, they did not trouble themselves about his 
seeming submission to the powers that be — or rather 
they enjoyed the idea of his being an unknown 
enemy in the Philistines' camp ; who, in the time 
coming, would be of invaluable service when every- 
body " came into their own." 

Such was Sir William Larkyns, Knight, whose 
gout was esteemed sufficient reason for his keeping 
his chair as he addressed them. 

In clear, pointed, terse sentences he reviewed the 
actual position while half-satirically apologizing 
for putting things hypothetically in spite of Scum 
Goodman's reproof. Such and such noblemen 
and gentlemen of distinction whom he named 
were favourable, and might be depended upon, if 
sufficient cause could be shown for a new out- 
break. If they did join, the bulk of the Jacobites 
(influenced by them) would also join ; then such and 
such counties would be almost wholly on their side, 
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and large parts of other counties. So, again, if they 
did join, Sir William showed, by figures, that such 
and such forces could be raised in a very short 
space of time, to be followed by fresh bodies of troops, 
by way of reinforcement, a little later. Thus dealing 
with the matter in its every phase, he led the 
auditory step by step up to the only true alternative 
— they must have the support of the whole of the 
Jacobite party, not a mere portion of it, or they 
must keep quiet, and wait to see what the future 
would bring forth. 

" One grain of sense at last," whispered General 
Langton. 

" And if the whole do join,*' cried a croaker, who 
did not care to emerge from the group amid which 
he sat, " what good could they do in their present 
state — that is, without a single regiment of disciplined 
troops ? " 

The query was answered, quite unexpectedly to 
the speaker, by loud cries of assent. He had un- 
consciously hit the general thought and fear. 

" That's where the shoe pinches, you see," con- 
tinued the speaker, now rising in confidence to his 
feet. *' It*s easy to raise the banner of revolution, 
and I, for one, long to see it ; but it's not so easy to 
keep it flying when it is up. Why, if by a bold and 
skilful movement ten thousand of us — or, if you like 
twenty thousand — could be drawn together in a 
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favoarable spot before the Goyemment knew any 
thing of the matter, what then? Why, the little 
hook-nosed Dutchman would be down upon us with- 
in a week, and we should all be cut to pieces before 
we had had time to arm, to organise, to drill. I say, 
therefore, no civil war till the French are ready to 
aid. Let Louis give us only a nucleus — a camp of 
veteran soldiers ten thousand strong, and I guarantee 
that he sets England aflame ; I'd pledge my life that 
I would, myself, lead to that camp more stalwart 
fellows than he will be able easily to provide for — 
men fit to go anywhere and do anything after a 
month's drill. But the month must be had, or no 
war!'' 

"Cowardly counsel!*' shouted another of the 
female Circassians. 

" Cowardly !" responded the speaker, and his eye 
grew like those of a wolfs, red and bloodthirsty, 
while his hand was seen to be secretly handling the 
hilt of his sword, and his foot preparing as if for a 
spring. 

"Gentlemen, gentlemen, the enemy is at our 
gates; can we afford this?" asked Sir George 
Charter. Then taking advantage of the momentary 
hush produced by his appeal, he said, " It appears 
to me that our whole position may be summed up 
into two sentences — Our great men are all ready to 
draw the sword when the French have landed ; the 
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French are quite ready to land the moment our 
great men have drawn the sword. Pretty position, 
is it not ? And I believe we have now in England a 
great man come purposely over to teach us to con- 
tinue to dance to the same tune like puppets at a 
rai'ee-show. General Langton " 

** Is here, demanding admittance 1" said that per- 
sonage himself, in a loud and lofty voice ; and all 
eyes were directed towards the part of the room 
where the aperture had been made. 

An instant after, they heard a knock thrice re- 
peated on the door, by the pommel of a sword. The 
door was opened, and in walked our hero, no longer 
in masquerading garb, but in his uniform as a 
general of the French army ! 

While all eyes gaze in wonder at this unexpected 
apparition — ^for it had been understood that he 
waited till after this meeting before he would address 
them— let us explain his present dress. 

He had worn the uniform under the Crusader's 
dress, and had arranged with Clarence Harvey to 
have the masquerading suit so devised that he could 
almost instantly rid himself of it, as he now had 
done. 

But why, having thrown up his commission, had 
he again put on the French uniform ? He had done 
it in obedience to a kind message from the French 
king himself, who thought such a garb would give 
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additional effect to wbat Lord Tjangton had to say ; 
and, also, with a kind of Tagae h<^ that the unifonn 
mi^t possibly, under certain circunistances, tend to 
ensure the General's safety, as a prisoner of war^ if 
arrested. 

The young soldio* thought little of the last motive 
— did not, indeed, think it likely to be of use in case 
of need ; but the idea of representing directly the 
French king, as well as his own unfortunate sove- 
reign, at once decided him to wear the dress thence- 
forward, even though he must necessarily wear a 
ilisguise to cover it 

'' Permit me, at the outset," he began, ** to set 
myself right with you all, as to my listening. I did 
so intentionally, because I wished to hear your 
several opinions, unmodified by my presence and 
the news you might suppose me to bring. Your 
chairman will do me the justice to perceive that the 
instant a personal question arose relative to myself, 
I took a somewhat abrupt, almost unseemly method 
to stop him, and now I stand hear to answer alike 
him and you." 

" Do you bring us a^ army as well as a general ?" 
demanded Sir George Charter ; who, it will be re- 
membered, had a mission of his own, which made it 
necessary for him to inculcate or suggest the idea 
that General Langton's mission was not sufficient. 

" No." 
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" What then do you bring ?" 

** An earnest appeal to you all from our own ever- 
dear and ever-to-be-honoured sovereign not to delay 
longer, for he grows old, and can ill wait 1" 

A low murmur — ^at once of discontent, and yet of 
pit}' — went through the assemblage, which, as the 
voices mingled, sounded strangely pathetic. 

"What more?" 

"A commission authorising me to come to an 
arrangement with you in his name." 

" And still, General Langton, what more ? ** de- 
manded the pertinacious chairman. 

" Permission from the French king — ^nay,his direct 
command — that I should resume the garb I had laid 
down ; in spite of the fact, that I am an Englishman 
on this soil, not a Frenchman." And here the 
General looked proudly, almost haughtily round, as 
if in quest of the man or men who could deny his 
right to the appellation ; then he went on — " Yes, I 
appear here before you to-night armed with the express 
support of both kings; and in this uniform, to say to 
you troops and transports are at this moment col- 
lecting at Calais for a descent on England. King 
James will wait there in person to lead them, and you 
have only now to give the signal, and they will 



come." 



Wild, vehement cries of "Hurrah " "Is it 
possible ! " " God be thanked ! " and a dozen othei 

VOL. IL 8 
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similar exclamations burst forth, then a tremendous 
cheer: and then they stopped, seeing that Sir 
George Charter had leaped apon the table to beg 
them to make less noise, for the Dutchman's agents 
were all about ; and the Earl of Bridgeminster him- 
self, or his son, or both, had been in the saloons 
that very night among the masquers. 

Then, addressing himself to General Langton^ he 
said — 

" My dear general, this is indeed glorious news, if 
true." 

" Do you doubt its truth ? " 

*' No ; if you mean there are no conditions." 

'' Certainly, there are conditions. I am not mad, 
Sir George ; and surely I should be if I forgot the 
past." 

''What past?" asked the chairman, evidently 
belieying — perhaps, hoping — ^that some unsatisfeu;* 
tory explanation was coming. 

" We English Jacobites — speaking of us not in- 
dividually, for many of us had no part in the calamity, 
but collectively — ^promised, on two different occasions, 
to rise in open war, if only the French would prepare 
the way by landing on our shores. Twice France 
believed us, and sent her ships and men, and twice 
was she deceived. We Jacobite noblemen and 
gentlemen did not rise — ^no, not even to redeem our 
honours. Does any one here present ask the French 
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king to try that sort of child's play for yet a third 
time ? " 

"And how does General Langton, whose remarks 
I thii^ hoth just and pertinent," said Sir William 
Larkyns, the aged and gouty knight, " how does 
he propose to get out of the vicious circle in 
which we have so long moved — ^the English 
waiting for the French, the French waiting for the 
EngUsh ? " 

" Simply hy straightforward dealing. If you mean 
what you say, you are, of course, all prepared to 
place life, wealth, time, energy, talent — everything, 
at the disposal of our king, provided only you get 
that initial point of safety — a camp, against which 
the first fury of the enemy may beat in vain ; a place 
of refuge for yourselves, your tenants, labourers, and 
all of the great army of volunteers who will flock to 
the standard to be enrolled, armed, uniformed, dis- 
ciplined, and led ! " 

" Yes ! yes ! yes ! " was the universal cry. " We 
ask no more than that." 

" And that you shall have ; but you must pay the 
honest price for such costly and precious things. 
You must give me pledges that will enable me to 
say to my French master, * Sire, your legions will 
assuredly be welcomed in England by twice or thrice 
their number of gallant Englishmen ; for, apart from 
their unquestioned devotion to the cause, I have 

82 
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taken care that they must act so in devotion to 
themselves ! " 

General Langton paused after these ominous 
words, and gazed round on the assembly, noting, one 
by one, the looks on the chief faces. 

Alarm was everywhere visible. They felt they 
were about to put themselves, if they submitted to 
his guidance, in the hands of a man who was what 
they were not — sternly, heroically bent on doing, at 
any cost, what he conceived to be his duty, and 
making them do the same ; a man to whom the most 
hateful of political words was precisely that word 
which was oftenest on the lips of the greater part of 
their number — expediency. 

Sir George alone smiled, as he said, in a bland and 
courteous tone — 

" Nay, my lord, do not frighten us beforehand ! 
We shall have stomach enough to hear your con- 
ditions, I dare say, if right ones. What are 
they ? " 

" First," said General Langton, — and his voice 
never changed from the dignified, stem, almost 
menacing tone adopted from the beginning— "I 
must have a written engagement from our leading 
noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, binding them- 
selves to appear in arms, with all their available 
tenants, servants, and labourers, at a certain place, 
and on a certain day, to be subsequently fixed by me. 
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there to meet the French fleet carrying an army, 
cannon, and troops." 

" Well, that's fair," said Sir George. " Since we 
can't decide who ought to go first, let there be no 
first, but both arrive at the same point of time to 
their destination. But might not a storm at the 
critical moment disperse the fleet, and leave us who 
looked on to the tender mercies of the cruel ? " 

" There is no cause for fear I " 

"Fear, General Langton ! " 

"Pardon the word. If only England would 
ensure me ten thousand men as brave as Sir 
George Charter, with them and another ten thousand 
French I believe we could show the usurper the 
nearest way to his place of embarkation for his 
beloved Holland ! " 

This was received with a roar of laughter ; and 
Sir George bent his head courteously in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment to himself, while General 
Langton explained — 

" I have at this moment a place in my eye, not too 
far for an easy voyage across from the French coast, 
where there is an absolutely secure haven, but far 
away from the Dutchman's troops and forts, and 
where the land on the cliffs above so perfectly lends 
itself to the formation of a camp, that I will guar- 
antee the French shall be there — storm or no storm 
— full three days before the day of your arrival^ 
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in accordance with my summons. Is that 
enough ? *' 

There was a general murmur of assent, though no 
enthusiasm. Men felt the talking in which they 
had so long indulged was coming to an end, and 
action and terrible responsibiUties beginning. 

"But now, gentlemen, comes the test I have 
told you my first condition. Hear, now, my second 
— I must have hostages ! " 

** Hostages ! Hostages ! " The word ran through 
the whole of the Jacobites, some echoing it in 
ridicule, some in alarm, some in anger and scorn, 
while a few looked thoughtful 

" Yes — hostages. Not many, but these few will 
be as important as they are indispensable. I have 
here a list of twenty noblemen and gentlemen, whose 
adhesion to the movement is vital to its success. 
Against each name you will find annexed another 
name — that of a son or a brother. It is those sons 
or brothers I demand to be given up to the King of 
France, as hostages to him that he shall not again 
be fooled as he was before." 

" Are the names of any of those present included 
in the list ? " asked Sir George. 

'' Bead ! " said General Langton, and he handed 
the list to him. 

" The Earl of Staubury's name is here, and that of 
his sou,*' said Sir George. 
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"How will my son be held?" asked the 
earl. 

" As a friendly prisoner of war/' replied the 
General ; '^ but only till the alliance is consummated 
by an actual meeting. Then he will be jojrfully sent 
back, to take his true place as an able and promising 
young soldier." 

" Then, if satisfied in other respects> I consent/' 
said the earl. 

** My name is here," continued Sir George Charter, 
** and my son shall go, or I will never own him as 
true to my blood." 

"Any more?" demanded a voice, seeing Sir 
George pause. 

" Yes — the son of Sir William Larkyns and the 
brother of Mr. Maltby, our wealthy friend of the 
mash-tub, are both down." 

" If my brother won't go I'll go myself," shouted 
the brewer, feeling elevated by the new tone of the 
meeting. 

" Ah, gentlemen ! " said Sir William Larkyns, " I 
am ashamed to ask for mercy; but look at me — 
object that I am — what with age, what with the gout, 
my son is to me as a piece of myself. He shall go 
if he must ; but I had hoped myself to have been of 
use to you, and if I lose him that hope will 
die out." 

" Sir William," said General Langton, in deep 
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emotion, *' if I could go i|x his place I declare to 
you, in the presence of the Most High, I would do 
it; but I cannot change the list 1 No, heaven help 
me, not even for cases like yours. We need you, 
Sir William, greatly ; and it is the measure of our 
need of you, and of what the country at large will 
think in knowing we have you, that is also the 
measure of our harsh demand." 

** So be it. Let him go ! " murmured the aged 
baronet. 

Hour after hour the Jacobites remained in delibera- 
tion as to their future proceedings, and especially 
as to the proper handling of those exceedingly im* 
portant members of the aristocracy who were not 
present, and had not been yet formally ap- 
pealed to. 

Substantially, however, the insurrection was de- 
cided upon ; the written guarantee given to General 
Langton that he had demanded, and which was 
signed by every person present ; and arrangements 
made as to the collection and deposit of arms, the 
realising of properties and securities of all kinds into 
gold, and the formation of lists of all the more active 
members of the great body who were to be called forth 
— ^tenants, labourers, workmen, disbanded soldiers^ 
and so on. 

And then the meeting dispersed, going away by 
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ones, twos, and threes, so as to attract little atten- 
tion ; and reminding themselves as they went of the 
new password which was to be used for their next 
meeting, which would be held at a different 
place. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THB WHEEL "WITHIN THE WHEEL. 

After the dispersion of the conspirators, as shown 
in the last chapter, a very curious thing occurred. 
Certain of the same men might have been noticed 
to come back about an hour or so later, when the 
masquerade was over, the last coach driven off, and 
the very link boys had extinguished their torches, 
and slunk home to bed. Then, when the whole 
neighbourhood had sank into a state of profound 
quiet and darkness, the persons referred to came 
back, one at a time, keeping close to the houses, 
evading the miserable lamps where any occurred, 
until they reached a low door, which opened at a 
touch, and closed again, as the signal was given and 
acknowledged : — 

" The wheel within the wheel ! " 

In consequence of this strange proceeding, the 
Tery same saloon that had witnessed all the proceed- 
ings we have described, and which had been left in 
•darkness only a few minutes ago, was again lit up 
and tenanted. 
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The masquers had thrown off their fantastic garb, 
and appeared now in their ordinary dresses as Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

And with that change of garb came an equally 
noticeable change of manner and aspect. They were 
all grave. There was very little speaking among 
them; even the youthful jesters forgot their light- 
hearted quips and cranks. The business on which 
they had now met sobered all, and brought them all 
into a kind of solemn harmony. 

They drew close together to the principal table, 
and there sat in a sort of circle, huddling 'm close 
neighbourhood, as if to see the better into each 
other's faces, and to be able to whisper on occasion 
what they might have to say. 

Again Sir George Charter took his place as presi- 
dent. But before he sat down in the chair re- 
served for him at one point of the circle, he whispered 
to two of the younger men present, who rose, drew 
their swords, went to the door, unlocked it, shut it 
after them, and disappeared. 

Seeing looks of inquiry. Sir George said, care- 
lessly — 

" We must plant our sentinels. One will stay just 
outside the door ; the other will move about, so as 
to command in his walk every part of the exterior 
of this room. We shall not again be caught nap- 
ping, as we were by General Langton ! 
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" And now, gentlemen/' said he, standing in his 
place, ** for a few preliminary words. You all know 
well enough that serious business is now in hand ; 
but before I go farther, let me ask, Is there any man. 
among us whose heart misgives him? If so, let 
him go forth in peace from among us. I attach so 
much importance to unanimity of feeling — ^to a spirit 
of brotherhood in the great enterprise before us — 
that I swear to protect any such man by all the 
means in my power, if only he wiU candidly speak» 
He shall neither be treated with scorn here, nor in- 
jured hereafter, so far as my power may guard him. 
Is that fair ? " 

There was a hum of assent, and though men did 
not turn, and look in each other's faces, as if to ask^ 
** Are you craven-hearted enough to fly ? " still they 
did all pause, and listen with feelings of intense 
interest and suspense to see if there were any weak- 
kneed brethren present. 

" Does any one speak ? Once ! Twice ! I ask 
the question in sober earnestness. There is still 
time. THRICE ! 

"All, then, are firm — all true! It is a good 
omen. 

" Now for a second test. It may be that after you 
have heard what is going to be proposed to-night, 
there may be some among you who may wish then to 
retreat. 
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^' I cannot fairly deny the reasonableness of this, 
seeing that before you know exactly what is proposed, 
you cannot be expected to commit yourselves to a 
cause which, I do not conceal from you, is one to try 
the stuff of which you are made. 

" I propose, then, that we now aU take a solemn 
oath of secrecy to each other. I will repeat the 
words of it, and then let every man, individually 
and in succession, declare his assent. Do you 
agree ? '* 

An immediate '^ Yes '' burst out from all lips. 

" Eise, gentlemen," said Sir George. 

They all rose to their feet. 

"Your swords ! " he exclaimed, while leaving his 
own in the scabbard. 

They drew their swords, and surrounded him, he 
standing within the circle they formed. 

" Point them to me ! " 

The swords were all pointed to his heart. Sir 
George then read aloud in deep, sepulchral tones 
from a paper : — 

''We, noblemenaadgentlemenof England, desiringthe good of our 
beloved country, and hoping to-night to originate a great measure of 
benefit for our suffering king and people, now swear to each other, 
in the solemn and awful presence of Him who does not hear only all 
voices, but understands all hearts, that we will, under no circum- 
stances whatever, without express permission given in a similar 
meeting of our members, reveal directly or indirectly the names of 
those present, or their supposed objects, or indicate in any way the 
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fact of such a meeting having taken place. And as we faitlifully 
or unfaithfully keep our oaths, so may the rest of our brethren deal 
with us, hereby declaring as we do, that we hope the swords now 
pointed at the heart of our defenceless leader may be plunged into 
the heart of that traitor who shall basely betray the confidence 
reposed, and who will find himself at the time of his peril just as 
defenceless ! " 

Sir George now drew his own sword, and said — 

** Let each gentleman in succession lower his o^^ 
weapon, and touch the tip of mine, and say, as I now 
say for myself to hegin with, * I swear to be thus 
secret, and if I fail, call on my comrades to slay me 
without mercy/ " 

*' I swear ! " said the earl, and he repeated firmly 
the terms of the oath. 

" I swear ! " said each of the others, in due suc- 
cession, each repeating the whole sentence. 

Then they all sat. 

Sir George brought forth a roll of documents. 
This, being undone, proved to consist of maps of 
different parts of England; plans of English arsenals, 
ports, and harbours; lists of English noblemen 
and gentlemen (made out in counties) who were es- 
teemed particularly important or specially friendly, 
such persons being marked by a red cross in the 
margin, and frequently accompanied with notes of 
special explanation, as ** Protestant," &c. 

From these he drew forth one special plan, which 
he kept apart from the rest — a plan of London and 
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its suburbs, to the distance of some ten or twelve 
miles round. 

An acute bystander might have fancied that,, 
during these litfle arrangements, savouring of a kind 
of practical business-like character. Sir George was, 
in fact, ingeniously stealing a few additional momenta 
for deliberation, now that he was on the threshold of 
his great scheme — ^now that he was about to say^ 
words which, even as words alone, if overheard, and 
taken to the government, might consign the whole 
of those present to the scaffold. 

But even if so, it was not fear of the thing to be 
done, but the wise instinct of caution as to how it 
should be done that caused the delay. Suddenly he 
made his plunge, and with characteristic boldness- 
and plainness of speech. 

" The insurrection is decided on — ^will, I hope, 
succeed ; but, gentlemen, I cannot for one pretend 
to be sanguine about it while standing alone." 

" Nor I ! Nor I ! " were the rejoinders of three 
or four voices. 

" But, gentlemen, we can make it succeed. Ay, I 
know what I say. It may sound a paradox, but 'tis- 
gospel truth — ^that if we do not rely upon the insur- 
rection, then we may rely on it. Sir William 
Larkyns, can you explain that riddle ? " 

" Probably, but I'd rather listen to your explana* 
tion.!' 
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" Hearken, then, all." 

They all leaned towards him, while he said, in 
ft yery low, but still quite clear and distinct 
tone—* 

" Desperate evils require desperate remedies. I 
€un going to propose such to you. In one word, I 
propose to waylay this usurping king — I am sure 
it can be done— overpower his guards, and carry him 
off to France, and there hold him as a hostage. 
What say you f 

"Say?" responded one speaker. "It takes my 
breath away." 

" It brings mine back," said another. " Heaven 
knows that I, like every true-hearted Jacobite, have 
been silent too long — stifled for want of air. Hurrah 
for Sir George's plot, say I ! " 

" But how is it to be done ? " asked a third voice, 
rather nervously. 

" What effect will it have on the insurrection?" 
asked a fourth, speculatively. 

" And suppose in the scuffle the king's hurt ? ** 
chimed in b sinister voice — ^the voice of the man we 
have before made acquaintance with, under the name 
of Scum Goodman. 

It was an ominous question, and the voice wa& as 
ominous-sounding as the sense of the words. 

" I don't see that he or his ministers hare been 
80 chary of our lives that we need study so parti- 
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cularly any fancied danger to his ! *' responded Sir 
George, boldly. 

" Is it fancied danger ? '* asked the Earl of Stan- 
bury, in a grave tone. 

"Well, if real, what then? " demanded Sir George ; 
sternly fronting all the dubious faces and mute 
voices in the circle, and as if exacting from each an 
equally stem answer. 

There was a dead silence from these men. 

They felt that the proposal was indeed a bold 
one which led, in all probability, to the slaughter of 
an actual king; and though no one remonstrated, 
their silence was in itself awful to the projector. 

Seeing this, he condescended to re-assure them. 

" I meant what I said," continued Sir George — 
" arrest, not assassination ; though I don't juggle 
with facts any more than with words. He mighty 
quite unintentionally on our parts, come to hurt." 
There was something of thickness in the speech — 
something of disturbance in the face of Sir George 
as he said this. " But it is necessarily a job to be 
taken in hand only by stern and determined spirits. 
Then if the Dutchman refuses to 3deld, and is able to 
interpose delay, which would endanger not only our 
scheme but our lives, then I, for one, should not 
hesitate to treat him as he would deserve, and as 
he would treat us — that is, not as a prisoner who 
yielded, and had a right to quarter and protection, 
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but as a combatant ; and a combatant for us of the 
most deadly kind, whose safety makes our danger." 
" That's the game for me ! " cried out Scum 
Goodman ; who had been hitherto rather restrained 
from speaking by his neighbours, who were more 
prudent, and who were not proud of his company. 

" It may be the game for all," said the rich 
brewer; "but — but — ^I confess that I, for one, was 
hardly prepared for a scheme so risky." 

" What were you prepared for ? " demanded Sir 
George, haughtily. 

But now there was a voice heard from a man 
who had not before taken any noticeable part. He 
was in the black garb of a priest, and he spoke in 
such low, sweet, silvery accents, that it was quite a 
pleasure to hear him. 

" I think, Sir George, in your own noble courage 
and heroic devotion to a cause — I may add, also, in 
your own intimate knowledge of your plans, which 
you have, no doubt, been long maturing, you forget, 
perhaps, that our friends here have many difficulties 
to get over ; difficulties of comprehension, difficulties 
of conscience, difficulties of religion, above all. 
Their very honesty makes them scrupulous. Happy 
England, that she has yet such sons to succour her 
in the day of the dawn of her salvation ! I, a poor 
member of the Order of Jesus, am here to-night, hy 
express order from the greatest of earthly potentates. 
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to try if I cannot help by brotherly counsel, as well 
as by priestly ministrations : — I am here to advise 
with you, to strengthen you, and, more especially, to 
commune with you on those knotty points that I 
see are already troubling you." 

" Well, Master Jesuit," said the Protestant brewer, 
"you are welcome, so far as I am concerned, to 
advise with the others, but not with me. Assassina- 
tion " 

" I said * arrest,* did I not ? " menacingly ex- 
claimed Sir George. 

But the priest, lifting his hand reprovingly towards 
him, said — 

"Dear friends, there's nothing like pushing a 
proposal to its worst, most extravagant, and unreal 
aspect, if you want to know all about it. Say, then, 
for the moment, it is assassination. What if there 
be events that may, in a narrow sense, be called by 
such an ugly word, and yet be deserving of the 
sanction, nay, the honour of the church — ay, even 
to martyrdom and canonisation of the actors who 
may fall in the attempt ? " 

A violent knocking at the outer door stopped 
the Jesuit ; and all through the assembly men gazed 
on one another, wondering whether they were caught 
in a trap, from which there would be no exit, except 
to death ! 

It was a false alarm. The noise that interrupted 

T 2 
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the Jesuit's sp^eech died away; the sentinels were 
communicated with, and satisfactory explanations 
obtained. 

Then the Jesuit recapitulated what he had before 
said, and again dwelt on the sanction and the con- 
solations of religion. 

Men pricked up their ears at this, while on some 
faces already appeared that glow which spoke of 
entire faith and entire devotion; for was not the 
minister of reH^on commending the scheme to 
their heart of hearts ? , 

"Do you ask who I am? " he continued, "that 
I speak thus to you ? — a Jesuit ! name abhorred 
among the enemies of our creed, and too often, I 
regret to say, unhonoured among our own profess- 
ing flock. I will tell you who I am ; not my name 
— what signifies that ? nor my residence, for I have 
none, but follow the example of my Divine Master 
who said* of himself, the foxes had holes, and the 
birds of the air nests, but the Son of man had not 
where to lay his head." 

This was said with an air of the deepest humility, 
and in tones of true pathos. Then erecting his 
frame and raising his voice, while his eye kindled, 
and his every look and gesture revealed the 
spiritual pride that possessed him, he continued 
to speak : — 

" Yes, I am one of an order that asserts its right 
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to be by its acts. We guide the counsels of kings ; 
the education of youth is in our hands ; astronomers, 
poets, philosophers, are among us ; the secrets of 
every Catholic government, and of almost every 
Catholic family of note are known to us. I myself 
have worn the Mandarin's garb in an observatory at 
Pekin ; have taught the savages of Paraguay the 
rudiments of agriculture with a spade ; and have 
stood by the bedsides of the dying in times of pes- 
tilence, when even the very wife and children had 
fled in the universal horror of the scourge. Why 
do I mention these things ? Is it in a spirit of vain 
glory ? I tell you these things that you may under- 
stand that, if ever men had a right to their own 
will and desire as against the society to which they 
belong, it is these men and the order of Jesus. 

" Yet how do they deal with that sacred, inherent 
first principle of right, the thought of themselves? 
Why they bring it as only a fresh sacrifice to 

■ 

the altar ; that is the pearl beyond price that they 
can give, when nothing else remains to be given. 
And we do give it. Our Church commands, and 
we obey. Questioning nothing ; asking only, * Are 
these our orders ? ' and accepting briefly with the 
reply, * They shall be fulfilled V 

" Dear friends, is not that your duty now ? Duty 
did I say? No, your privilege. Reserving for 
more private communion any special difficulties that 
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may occur to any now present — and I entreat all 
those who need counsel to come to me — reserving 
these things, I ask, — Has not your chief spoken ? 
Does not the Church sanction and devoutly bless ?" 

We despair of conveying to our readers any idea 
of the intensity of the interest with which the Jaco- 
bites listened to this address from the Jesuit priest. 
It was still a time of faith. They believed in their 
priest, in his order, in the Pope, and in the God 
whose earthly agents all these persons more or 
less wisely administered to. The Jesuit's sanction, 
therefore, seemed to remove in great part their 
reluctance to embark in so tremendous an operation 
as the arrest and possible slaughter of an English 
king in his own capital, and surrounded by his 
guards and courtiers. 

" Is it quite certain that our monarch will really 
approve of the project?" asked one still cautious 
sceptic, the Protestant brewer — 

" Quite," said Sir George. 

" Have you a commission from him ?" 

" I have." 

The commission was produced, read aloud, and 
found to justify — so far as such a document reason- 
ably could be expected to justify, (without revealing, 
the dread secret), all that Sir George had said. 

It was, as we have previously seen, not a com- 
mission simply authorising the English to rise in 
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arms, but gave express authority to do, from time to 
time, such other acts of hostility against the usurper 
as might be for the royal service. 

What could be clearer ? Obviously nothing. 

Another significant pause — a deep silence. And 
then, as by one consent, felt, not expressed, they had 
all agreed to the plot. 

And then they took a new and far more serious 
oath than the previous one. 

A document was produced and read. It ran 
thus : — 



In the name of the Most High we, the subscriheis, hereby pledge 
ourselves, our lives, possessions, honours, our wives, parents, chil- 
dren, and all that is most dear to us, that we will resolutely pursue 
to its end the warlike measure opened to us to-night ; that we will 
not turn aside fix)m it for any earthly consideration, and that we 
will be true and faithful to each other, and to our king in this 
most righteous and necessary work. So help us God. 



Sii* George bared his arm right up to the shoulder, 
and said, with a smile — 

" I am feverish. Who has the skill to let a little 
blood?" 

One of the members stepped forward, took a 
lancet from his pocket, drank out of and drained 
dry the wine from a wine-cup, then opened a vein 
in the naked arm, and let the life-stream flow freely 
into the emptied cup. 
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" That wiU do," said Sir George. " My king and 
conntry will need the rest in anothef shape.'' 

His arm was bound up. 

" Give me a pen/* he said. 

The pen was brought, dipped in the crimson fluid, 
and then, with that significant instrument^ did Sir 
George sign. 

All the others imitated the example. 

Then the Jesuit came forward, and gave to their 
excited imaginations a new and deeper tone by en- 
gaging them, when the meeting was over, to hear 
a solemn mass ; and by promising, in the name of 
the Church, to launch the most tremendous weapons 
in her armoury against any traitor. The lesser and 
the greater excommunication, cursing with bell, 
book, and candle — in a word, whatever of awful 
threats of misery in this world, and undying and 
eternal torments in the next could be held over the 
heads of such wretches, should be. 

And now, at last. Sir George had reached the 
point for which he had so long yearned — the prac- 
tical one. He explained in few words his method, 
thus: — 

He must have forty men, courageous, and trust- 
worthy every one, well armed, well horsed. 

As to what they were to do, he had formed three 
projects, and he desired to take counsel as to the 
most feasible. 
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One was to scale the wall of Kensington Palace 
by night, shoot or stab the few men on guard, storm 
it, and if necessary set the palace on fire, and seize 
the king as he rushed out. 

The second was, to Ue in wait on a Sunday morn- 
ing near the gate of Hyde Park, and when the king 
passed that way, as he usually did, with some 
twenty-five guards, fall upon them suddenly with 
thirty of the forty horsemen, strike down many in 
the first onsets and silence or drive off the rest, 
while the other ten should shoot the horses and deal 
with the king. 

The third — and it'was soon made clear that this 
would be the chosen scheme— ^was a far more in- 
genious adaptation of the aim sought to the existing 
facts. Sir George produced a plan, and several of 
those about rose, and pressed close to him, looking 
over his shoulder to follow his explanations. 

" This," said he, " is a plan most accurately drawn 
to actual measurement of a piece of ground at Chis- 
wick. You all know that the Dutchman goes to 
hunt in Eichmond Park, and generally on a Saturday. 
And as there is no bridge over the Thames west of 
London till you get to Kingston, his habit is to go 
through Tumham Green to the water side, to take 
boat at the spot here shown. His courtiers, often 
very numerous, generally leave him here, and go 
home, while the guards wait till he comes back. 
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On the other side a fresh set of guards receives him. 
On returning from the hunt, he again leaves one set 
of guards behind ; and, recrossing, there finds the 
other set, the courtiers having gone away : and then 
and there we may strike ! Pray, look, gentlemen, 
at the ground. How admirably fitted it is, as if 
Nature had anticipated our want! You see that 
winding and narrow lane leading to the landing- 
place. It is little better than a quagmire. I have 
myself lately seen the royal coach floundering 
through it at the rate of a yard a minute. Can you 
desire anything better ? " 

The looks, words, and gestures of aU showed that 
Sir George had perfectly hit the mark. 

" When is it to be ? '' demanded Scum Goodman, 
in a loud voice, as though his time was come at 
last. 

'* Next Saturday, the fifteenth instant." 

** How shall we meet ? " 

" I propose,'* said Sii* George, " that we all as- 
semble in very small parties, say three, or four, or 
five (not more) together ; and each party choose one 
of the small public-houses of the neighbourhood, no 
two parties being in the same one." 

Then, after a pause of deliberation, he added — 

" I shall divide our force into four parties of ten 
each : one led by myself, to stop the coach and deal 
with the king; a second under Colonel Mamock, to 
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be on the right side of the lane; a third, Eook- 
wood's, on the left side ; and a fourth, Porter's, which 
will keep watch for new comers. The three parties 
will then make a combined attack on the troops, 
while the fourth, as I have said, deals with the king. 
Meantime, I will have sentinels to watch the palace 
night and day, so that no movement shall take place 
without our knowledge. Gentlemen," said he, in 
conclusion, with something like an inventor's pride, 
" do you not feel, as I do, the first inklings of suc- 
cess, when you see how easy it all is for determined, 
fearless men ? " 

Encouraging answers were given to this appeal ; 
and then the meeting broke up into little knots, and 
discussed all the details with keen zest. 

Presently, however, a great diflBculty began to 
loom out before them : the number of the men re- 
quired — forty — and their own number of fighting, 
able, trustworthy men, which was only just thirteen ! 

** Unlucky ! I never knew thirteen people do 
good in anything ! ^^ said one voice. 

" Do not be concerned,^' said Sir George ; *' I see 
you have not reckoned the two outside.^' 

But how were the fifteen to be converted into 
forty ? 

" I know, and have, in fact, sounded three fine 
fellows," said the earl; "you may safely reckon 
them." 
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" That's eighteen ! " said Sir George. " Go on, I 
will count.'' 

" I have a servant,*' said Sir William Larkyns, the 
aged lawyer, '^who was once a musician in the 
King's Blues^ and who still visits among them. He 
tells me there is a good deal of disaffection ; and, in 
brief, he has gained over ope man, a trumpeter, body 
and soul. Need I remind you that that regiment is 
most likely to be the one that will furnish the de- 
tachment that guards the king ? " 

" A most precious man ; we ought to reckon him 
as good as any other three ; but let us say nineteen !'* 

" I have here a -list," said the Jesuit, in a low> 
humble, deprecating kind of voice, which wonder- 
fully enhanced the value of his communication, " of 
thirteen persons, all known to me individually— their 
characters, religious principles, and their loyalty; 
every man of them has besought me to employ him 
in the solemn and glorious work of which I have 
vaguely spoken." 

" Thirteen, say you ? " cried Sir George. " Hurrah 
for the Church militant! Our nineteen suddenly 
leaps up to thirty-two ! ** 

" Put me down for five stout-hearted but thick- 
headed fellows, devoted to me, and ready to fight 
the devil himself if I told them ! " So spake the 
brewer. 

" Thirty-seven ! " exclaimed Sir George. " The king 
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and holy Church still needs friends. Noel," he added, 
addressing a man who sat rather apart from the rest, 
and who seemed lost in his own thoughts, " can you 
help us ? You, our Quixote of the press, who, while 
the minions of this contemptible government are for 
ever seeking you, are yourself thinking only how to 
make your terrible broadsides reach them; and, 
while they don't get to you, the broadsides do get to 
them, and sting them into madness — come, can't you 
bring us recruits ? " 

" No, I am unlucky, and the wise shun such." 

" Unlucky ! " echoed Sir George. 

" Yes ; they caught my press — my place, though 
they did not catch me. I am broken up — bank- 
rupt ! " 

" Pooh, pooh, man ! we'll soon set you going again. 
But you, who have struck so well with the pen, can 
strike now with the sword still better." 

" I— I will try." 

" But can do no more ? *' 

" I— I think not." 

" My brother shall join ! " called out a voice. 

" Thirty-eight ! " 

" And my father," shouted another, in emulation. 
" He's as strong as I am, as devoted to the cause, 
and a good deal better able to serve ; but till now 
we thought it suflEicient to oflfer one of us — ^now take 
tlie two ! " 
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" Thirty -nine ! Immortal be the man who pro- 
vides the last, and completes the tale." 

" I give him unwillingly — ^I cannot deny that — 
but take him, use him — my only and most dear boy 
is yours ! " said a Jacobite. 

" But not unwillingly, my son ? " asked the 
Jesuit. "The flesh is sweet to us, the sacrifice 
heavy, but the reward boundless — eternal glory ! '* 

" Yes, yes ; pardon me, holy father, I repent of 
my word. I give him now with all my heart and all 
my soul ! " 

And so was the forty made up. 

In an hour after this the few persons still left in 
the darkened, melancholy winter streets saw, as they 
passed a certain building, light streaming forth 
through the painted windows ; heard the organ peal- 
ing for a midnight service of the mass; and on listen- 
ing closer were able, finally, to distinguish the awful 
voice, but indistinguishable words, of the priest 
who, having confessed and absolved the conspirators, 
ended, by invoking all the spiritual armoury 
of the Church to punish the traitors^ if any such 
there were, or might be hereafter. 
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